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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


_ The fourth Session of the present Parliament was 
=o an opened on February 5th by a Queen’s Speech, the 
main features of which had been anticipated in 
leading articles for some considerable time prior to its publication. 
In fact, no intelligent forecast was at all wide of the mark. It 
described the relations with foreign Powers as remaining on “a 
friendly and satisfactory footing,” it referred to the recent agreement 
concluded with France, delimiting the frontier of Sierra Leone, 
regretted the continuance of the Eastern war, and alluded to the 
Commission inquiring into the reported “excesses committed by 
Turkish troops, regular or irregular, on Armenians in a district of 
Asia Minor.” Turning to Home affairs, satisfaction was expressed 
that “ offences of all kinds against the law” in Ireland “have sunk 
during the past year to the lowest level hitherto marked in official 
records.” The legislation promised consisted of Bills dealing with 
Irish Land, Evicted Tenants, Welsh Disestablishment, the Liquor 
Traffic, Plural Voting, Payment of Returning Officers’ Charges, 
Unification of London, Light Railways, Factories, County Govern- 
ment in Scotland, and Crofters. It will be observed that Home 
Rule no longer figures in the Queen’s Speeches, and that in spite 
of the Premier’s heroic declarations of war against the House of | 
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Lords, there is not a syllable of reference to the promised Revolu- 
tion by Resolution. It is apparently considered advisable to recite 
a long array of measures, the majority of which will not achieve 
any further publicity, in order that the different coteries constitu- 
ting the Party may not feel themselves quite left out in the cold. 
How slack, then, must be the demand for an effective application 
of the cry against the Lords, seeing that the subject can be safely 
ignored in the Speech. The Peers were denounced throughout 
the recess from a thousand platforms as a perpetual menace to the 
People, and as an intolerable obstruction to all national progress, 
and yet the Royal Message is positively packed with “remedial” 
legislation. These measures are either brought forward in bad 
faith, or else they stigmatize the campaign against the Constitution 
as factious and insincere. 


The Debate on the Address in the Upper House 
was signalized by one of Lord Salisbury’s inimitable 
criticisms on the policy and position of the Govern- 
ment. He spoke warningly, but vaguely, “as the electric telegraph 
and the railways have largely diminished our freedom of debate,” 
of the difficulties of the Armenian Question, where we are dealing 
with “the most thorny of all problems, with the most irritable of 
all subjects—a community divided to its base by difference of race 
and of religion.” The worst policy we could pursue in this matter 
would be “ to give any section of those Eastern populations the im- 
pression that a great support is to be given to their particular pre- 
judices and aspirations, and then to leave them when the crisis 
comes with a few consolatory phrases to meet as best they can the 
excited irritation of their opponents.” Lord Salisbury expressly 
guarded hiruself from the responsibility of being a party to Lord 
Kimberley’s general foreign policy, but he laid down the proposi- 
tion that unless there is “an imperious demand of public policy ” 
it is better for Her Majesty’s Opposition to abstain from criticizing 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government. In dealing with 
the statement of the Speech as to Irish crime, Lord Salisbury could 
hardly credit the reduction of crime exclusively to the “sunshine ” 
of Mr. Morley’s presence, but rather sought it in the fact that those 
who are responsible for the outrages of the last fifteen years are 
temporarily the well-wishers of a Chief Secretary. The Govern- 
ment’s panacea for agricultural depression in this island is a scheme 
of Light Railways, which the speaker assumed are to be thrown on 
the rates, a boon very like the suggestion of the French princess, to 
feed the starving poor on “buns.” The omissions from the Speech 
are perhaps of greater interest than its contents,“ which I have 
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seen before and, if I live, shall probably see again.” Of the most 
remarkable omissions Lord Salisbury spoke as follows :— 


‘We have led an agitated autumn. We have heard that a revolution of the 
most portentous kind was intended. It was not from our side that such a de- 
scription of the revolution intended came. Ministers generally represent the 
measures which they are bringing in, especially if they are of a destructive kind, 
as something much milder than the Opposition suppose, but the noble lord the 
Prime Minister took great pains that we should not underrate the magnitude of 
the revolution he was introducing. He told us it was the supreme question of 
the time. He told us it was ‘terrible,’ and that if he could imagine any greater 
word than ‘terrible’ he would use it in respect of that issue. He told us that 
nothing greater had been before the country since they had rebelled against 
Charles I. and James Il. Where isit? I understand from rumours that go about 
that it is a kind of birch-rod which the noble earl hangs against the wall and which 
he will take down when he sees a favourable opportunity of employing it. But 
surely that is a novel and not a very admirable way of dealing with revolutions in 
this country. I think if you have got a revolution on your programme it ought 
to come first in the list. People have initiated wars who have said they did it 
with a light heart, but I never knew a person initiate a revolution who thought 
so little of it that he did not think it worth while to mention it to Parliament.” 

The Conservative leader, in discussing the House of Lords, dis- 
tinguished carefully between those who desire to modify its con- 
stitution and those who seek to further limit its powers; the 
reformers hold a strong position and are numerous in the Peerage, 
but any attempt to diminish the powers of the House of Lords in 
respect to the House of Commons is “a hopeless scheme.” He 
epitomized the argument as follows: “I can understand the people 
who wish to reform the House. I can understand—though I am 
very, very deeply against them—the people who wish to sweep 
away the House; but the proposal to keep the House as a sham 
and to destroy it as a reality, to erect a protection which is no pro- 
tection, but will mislead and destroy all who trust to it—that is a 
proposal which would at once be ridiculous and contemptible for 
your lordships to accept, and would be the most pernicious course 
which it was possible for any Government to pursue.” 


Lord Salisbury was very happy in discussing the 
<a policy of “ filling up the cup,” which is simply an 

effort to confuse the issue at the next General 
Election by asking the electors ten questions at the same moment 
instead of the one supreme question, “ Do you approve the Home 
Rule Bill of 1893?” However, the Cabinet only regard legislative 
measures as so many inissiles to be hurled against the House of 
Lords, and their destiny as missiles cannot but affect their treat- 
ment as measures. “A snowball is a very beautiful thing if you 
examine it merely with reference to its constitution, but if it is 
directed against you by an unduly aggressive companion you 
forget the character of its constitution, and think only of it as 
1* 
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a missile.” The Government propose to direct a “succession of 
snowballs” against the House of Lords. We may infer from 
Lord Salisbury’s speech that some of them will be returned, 
though how many retaliatory snowballs may be required to pro- 
voke a dissolution it is impossible to say. The political history 
of the century would seem, however, to show that the longer 
the appeal to the people is postponed by a waning Ministry, 
the heavier will be the punishment on those responsible for the 
delay, so Unionists may regard the grim determination of the 
Cabinet to hang on without dismay. Lord Rosebery had very 
little to say in reply to Lord Salisbury, except that the Resolution 
was not introduced because the Cabinet see no necessity for an 
immediate dissolution, but prefer to redeem the pledges they gave at 
Newcastle ; a process which the Home Secretary contemptuously 
designated over three months ago as “ploughing the sands of 
the sea-shore.” The debate on the Address concluded in the 
House of Lords with a characteristically sober and searching 
speech from the Duke of Devonshire, in which he stated that 
the country is likely to weary of an Administration which has 
not the courage to stake its existence upon any of its legisla- 
tive proposals. He gave the Gladstonians a crumb of comfort 
by promising to consider in “a perfectly fair and temperate 
spirit” any revision of the Irish land law that might be found 
necessary on the resettlement of the expiring judicial rents. 


The debate on the Address in the House of Com- 
THE ADDRESS mons extended over a fortnight, and was finally 
IN THE a ee . 
Commons. _ Closured onthe initiative of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by the narrow majority of eight (279-271). 
The discussion, as usual, roved over a great variety of subjects; 
it was full of incident, and the speaking of the principal politicians 
was of a high order; the Government majority in the big divisions 
fluctuated between 12 and 20, but as they have escaped the perils 
of the opening fortnight their course is considered to be tolerably 
clear and easy for at least the next few weeks. The most formid- 
able attacks were those of Mr. Jeftrey’s, whose amendment re- 
gretted the Ministerial indifference to agricultural and manufactur- 
ing depression, and the consequent increase in the number of 
unemployed (rejected by 273-261, after the concession of an 
“unemployed” committee to Mr. Keir Hardie); Mr. John Red- 
mond’s, demanding the immediate submission of the Home Rule 
Question to the electors of the United Kingdom (rejected by 256- 
236, several Unionists declining to vote with Mr. Redmond for 
fear of being misunderstood); and the official Opposition amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Chamberlain, which condemned the waste of 
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time the House of Commons was invited to commit by considering 
measures which Ministers themselves had declared had no chance 
of passing into law (rejected by 297-283). Among the striking 
speeches delivered in these debates were those of Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Labouchere, but as we cannot deluge our 
readers with extracts, we must make a sparing reference to one or 
two of the most prominent encounters in the Parliamentary 
tournament. The long silence of the Recess has evidently 
enabled Sir William Harcourt to secrete several brilliant speeches, 
and he has never been in better form than during the late debates 
—the Unionists are consequently delighted at the great courage 
and dexterity with which Mr. Balfour has replied to him. They 
had a notable bout on Mr. Jefirey’s amendment. Mr. Goschen 
made a thoughtful and serious contribution to the debate, exposing 
the folly of the Government’s attitude towards ratepayers in 
general, who are treated as hostile beasts of burden, upon whom 
nothing is too onerous to be imposed. “ We are called here by the 
admission of a Cabinet Minister to ‘plough the sand,’ but what 
the nation wants is to be again able to plough the land.” A policy 
of frightening capital and punishing impoverished landlords for 
owning land, cannot but react upon the wage-dependent classes. 
Sir William Harcourt replied in a slashing speech, taking the line 
so dear to the heart of the purblind Treasury Official. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed his 
Sir W. HaRcourT sympathy for the existing distress, and disclaimed 
Mr. Batrour. responsibility in the matter; he had done all a 
reasonable man could be expected to do by 
appointing a Commission; it was the sort of grievance that had 
immemorially been dealt with by Commissions, and he cited a 
string of analogous subjects treated in the same way. If he 
had left the matter there he might have escaped punishment, 
as the speech sparkled with wit; but he could not refrain from 
endeavouring to prove that there is no commercial depression 
that need trouble us, as it is only capital that has suffered :— 


‘‘We may talk of distress in trade. The question is, do you mean the prices at 
which the goods are sold or the volume of trade? Now a fall in prices very much 
affects the profits of the capitalist, no doubt, but the thing in which the labourer 
is interested is the volume of trade If you have somany more millions of pounds 
of cotton imported and worked up, you must have so many more thousands of men 
employed, and it is a fact that the volume of trade has not diminished. What 
has happened in the last twenty years has been this—that the labourer who works 
up the material gets a far larger share of the profits than in former days, and no 
doubt that is a gain to him but a loss to the third partner, who gets a smaller 
share.” : 
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He then turned on the agricultural interest, and gloried in the 
low prices in a manner that fifteen, ten, or even five years ago 
would have been considered to demonstrate beyond question his 
fitness for the oftice he holds :— 


**I do not want to raise prices. In my opinion the cheapness of commodities 
has been an infinite blessing to the great mass of the people of thiscountry. It has 
been an immense addition to their wages, and the attempt to raise upon the people 
of this country the price of their bread, the price of their clothes, and the rice of 
all the comforts of hfe by tampering with the currency is, in my opinion, one of 
the deepest errors into which a politician can possibly fall. We do not desire to 
create an artificial dearness by manipulating the currency, The low prices that 
have ruled and still rule no doubt are severely felt in different parts of the com- 
munity, but to the labouring classes they have been for years, | am happy to 
think, an infinite blessing. They have added to their wages, they have enabled 
them to lay by reserves out of which they might make provision for evil times.” 


Then followed the usual figures to show that pauperisin falls 
with prices, and that increased Savings Bank deposits spring 
from “good wages and low profits.” Mr. Balfour’s reply was most 
masterly ; he depicted the gloom in Lancashire—the diminishing 
spindles at Blackburn, the absence of profit at Oldham—and 
fastened on the fallacy that labour “can permanently prosper in 
a condition in which capital makes no profit whatsoever.” 


““T have no desire that capital should make any undue profit, or any profit 
greater than that required to increase the amount of capital invested in industrial 
enterprises. Everyone who knows the elements of the question is aware that if 
capital goes for any appreciable length of time without remuneration it will be 
gradually withdrawn ; or, what is the same thing, will not be replaced as it wears 
out. The amount of capital will steadily diminish, and with it the amount of work 
that goes to the labouring classes. It is, therefore, perfect folly for the right 
hon. gentleman to engage our attention with one part of the picture, leaving out 
of account another and an equally important part of the picture, and say that 
employment is going on in some distriets while profits are reduced to the vanishing 
point or below it. I have myself no personal interest in, and no immediate experi- 
ence of, the textile industry of Lancashire. But unless every man of business 
whom I saw during my recent visit to that county is labouring under the greatest 
delusion, the existing condition and the future prospects of that great, and for all 
En vland the most important, industry never were gloomier than at the present 
time.” 


In discussing agricultural prices, Mr. Balfour contrasted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s view with that recently expressed by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre (the Chairman of the Agricultural Commission), 
that the root of the whole agricultural difficulty was the fall in 
prices. “Which is the labourer’s friend, the man who wants prices 
to rise or the man who wants prices to fall?” When prices get 
beyond a certain depth the producer becomes ruined, and the mere 
cheapness of commodities is no compensation to the labouring 
classes for want of employment 
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In the course of the debate on depression, both Mr. 

Heresy. Goschen and Mr. Balfour made declarations of 
faith, or rather declarations of doubt, calculated to 
make Cobden turn in his grave. It is also interesting to note that 
neither friendly nor hostile critics have cared to comment on these 
pregnant utterances, for while the majority of intelligent minds are 
still steeped in the old traditions, the equally intelligent eyes are 
puzzled and dismayed by the prevailing depression of which no 
one can see the issue. Granted that our fiscal system is superior 
to that of every other country, has it saved us from the common 
disaster, has it even mitigated our misfortunes, or have we com- 
mitted the error of embracing with fanaticism what should have 
been accepted in more sober and measured fashion? Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Balfour are tolerably orthodox, but the alarming outlook 
inspires misgivings. Mr. Balfour spoke of the calamitous conse- 
quences of a further fall in the price of agricultural produce ; 
“ supposing the whole country from Land’s End to John o’Groats 
was useless for anything but a gigantic game preserve. That is an 
extreme Case, but it is coming in certain counties. It has come 
in certain counties already.” If such a social and industrial revo- 
lution overwhelmed the rural districts of this country, “in my 
opinion—and I do not shrink from stating it to the public—you 
would have to take into account other considerations than those 
purely economic arguments which are the basis of free trade, and 
you would have to weigh in your own minds whether it was pos- 
sible to have a healthy and prosperous community confined within 
the walls of your big cities, and engaged solely in manufacturing 
pursuits.” If we are threatened with such a catastrophe, “some 
cherished formulas must be thrown over.” Mr. Goschen was 
equally heterodox: “A country with thirty-five millions of 
mouths to feed ought to have some reserve at least within its 
own shores, however mighty its fleet, and however certain the 
security of its shores. Fancy the disaster to a country like this, 
where it might be necessary to give up cultivation. It is a stu- 
pendous question, and I think it is right that we should face it, 
and that no preconceived notions, no formulas, should prevent us 
from facing the consequence.” This is probably the first time for 
many years that responsible statesmen have spoken in the House 
of Commons of Free-trade as a “ formula” that might conceivably 
require reconsideration. 


It has been extremely amusing to watch the game 
m..... : Crisis.” Played by the Government organs over the Cotton 
Duty “Crisis.” The “crisis” was first started by 
The Daily Chronicle, which threw out danger signals in the shape 
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of big head-lines worded “ The Government in Danger,” “ Possible 
Dissolution ”—Radical politicians being ever sensitive to the relative 
sizes of type. The announcement of an earthquake devouring a 
city could not have been more portentously printed. This con- 
scientious organ then proceeded to inform a startled public that 
the “Jingo” Party was to rally to the cry of “Perish India, but 
keep up the Cotton Spinners’ profits.” “Let not Mr. Balfour, if he 
yields to this clamour, think that he will again be ranked in the 
line of great men,” and it indulged in admirable patriotic talk, 
which in a Unionist organ would have been ridiculed as Jingoism : 
“India is a sacred trust to the English people,” it is Mr. Fowler's 
“sacred duty to stand by the mighty Empire within an Empire,” 
&e., &c.—passages showing that the young disciples of Tolstoi are 
progressing. The same evening The Westminster Gazette followed 
suit with similar startling head-lines, such as “ Perish India-cum- 
Unionist Combination,” and two columns of leaded type. The 
Westminster Gazette, sensible of the failure of its “ filling up the cup” 
policy, saw a splendid opportunity of dissolving upon a respectable 
issue, so the cup was temporarily discarded, and we learnt that the 
Government had “staked its existence upon an Imperial question.” 
“Tt would be a most honourable defeat,” &c. Now, notwithstand- 
ing all this Party dust, there was very little chance of the Unionists 
combining on a Lancashire trade motion to defeat the Government. 
Sir Henry James, who led the attack, on February 21st, placed the 
question on this narrow footing, under the evident prompting of 
his Bury constituents. He unfortunately allowed traces to appear 
in his speech of strong hostility to the Indian Government and the 
Indian Civil Service, which were implied to have conspired with 
the mill owners of Bombay to impose a gratuitous tax on Lancashire 
in order to save the salaries of the former and the profits of the 
latter. This gave Mr. Fowler an opportunity of administering an 
eloquent rebuke—indeed, it would be uncandid to deny that he 
annihilated the case presented, and greatly added to his reputation 
both as a speaker and a statesman. Mr. Goschen supported him, 
the rumoured revolt of Lancashire Radicals came to practically 
nothing, and Sir Henry James’ motion for adjournment (the 
form of censure adopted) was only supported by 107 Unionists; 
65 Unionists voted with Mr. Fowler and swelled the Government 
majority to 195 (306-111), while a still greater number abstained. 


Mr. Balfour was suffering from influenza at the 


A SUBJECT . " : 
nn ee, and was unable to attend the House of 


Commons. It is certain if he had that he would 
not have associated himself with the attitude assumed by the 
attack on the Cotton Duties. He has, however, pertectly clear 
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and well-known views on the Currency question, which the most 
enragé adherent of monometallism can hardly deny are growing 
rapidly in European favour, and it is conceivable that he might 
have utilized the opportunity to expound an alternative policy 
to that of the Government. Mr. Fowler admitted, what it would 
be idle to deny, that the depreciation of the rupee is exclusively 
responsible for the Indian difficulty. It may be that public 
opinion is not prepared to consider the bimetallists’ remedy, 
but there would assuredly have been nothing provincial, insular, 
or anti-Indian in treating the Currency question as the crux of 
the whole problem, and in presenting the remonetization of 
silver to the House of Commons as the only adequate remedy. 
To the convinced bimetallist the 5 per cent. cotton duty as a 
cure for the Indian deficit is like applying a bit of sticking- 
plaster to a broken leg. We desire to reserve our opinion on 
this exceedingly difficult question, but Lord George Hamilton’s 
speech appeared to indicate bimetallism as the Opposition policy, 
and it is clearly a subject on which, before very long, people will 
have to make up their minds. If this nation is invited by 
Germany, France, and the United States to an International 
Monetary Conference to discuss the possibility of restoring silver 
to the position it formerly held, what answer should we return ¢ 
Sir William Harcourt would probably tear up the invitation, 
but every Indian financier is of opinion that India’s solvency is 
entirely dependent on the fixing of a ratio between silver and 
gold by international concert. Bimetallism is clearly ripe for 
argument, but unfortunately our Press, from The Times down- 
wards, regards a bimetallist as on the same level as a burglar, 
whom it is the duty of every good citizen to knock on the 
head. As far as we can judge, the attitude of the newspapers 
on this subject by no means represents the instructed intelli- 
gence of the country. 


After a series of reverses in Forfarshire, Brigg, and 
Evesham, the Ministerialists have succeeded in 
capturing an Opposition seat at Colchester, and according to all 
the recognized rules of the game we have no right to resent their 
elation. Indeed, we only regret that the victory has not stimulated 
the Cabinet to consult the people generally. The vacancy was due 
to the, politically, unaccountable conduct of the late Conservative 
Member, Captain Naylor-Leyland, who electrified the political 
world by announcing his adherence to Lord Rosebery’s promised 
resolution against the House of Lords; he also declared his in- 
ability to oppose the approaching Government Reforms. As these 
consist of the unfulfilled items of the Newcastle Programme, 
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which every Conservative Member was returned to oppose less 
than three years ago, and as Captain Naylor-Leyland was a loyal 
Party man only last Session, his conversion was somewhat puzzling. 
Colchester, be it said, is notoriously an exacting constituency, 
and the connection may have become so odious as to render a 
man willing to declare himself anything in order to effect an escape. 
Captain Naylor-Leyland is a keen politician, and there can be 
nothing more repulsive for a keen politician than to be the mere 
cheque-book of a rapacious constituency. However, he need not 
have dealt his Party such a nasty back-hander. The Gladstonian 
candidate was Sir Weetman Pearson, a brand-new baronet, who has 
been “nursing” the borough with unremitting anxiety since his 
defeat by 61 votes in 1892. He was considered likely to carry the 
seat against anyone at the next trial of strength. Captain Vereker 
came pluckily forward as the Unionist champion, but naturally 
commenced the campaign under most depressing auspices. How- 
ever, he acquired considerable popularity in the course of the con- 
test (which was full of incident, including a platform duel between 
Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., and Mr. Knox, M.P.), and the Gladstonian 
baronet only triumphed, on an unprecedentedly heavy poll, by 263 
votes. The following are the figures of the last five elections :— 


In 1885—H. J. Trotter (C.) _... jae i€ de ... 2,044 
R. K, Causton (L.) ... ae see ‘an son ee 
Majority ... = = ea = re 166 

In 1886—H., J. Trotter (C.) ... es tis oe .-- 1,996 
R. K. Causton (G.) ... oe aa ss ox eee 


Majority 


Bye-election, 1888—Lord Brooke (C.) aa al a 
Sir W. B. Gurdon (G.) ee a. J 


Majority 


In 1892—Capt. Naylor-Leyland (C.) ... sa oe « S273 
W. D. Pearson (G.) ... 


Majority 


3ye-election, 1895—Sir W. D. Pearson (G.) os ... 2,659 
Captain Vereker (C.) ... — ... 2,296 
Majority ... — ie .. 268 


‘The latest verdict probably represents a feeling that Sir W. Pearson 
will be at least as liberal in subscriptions as in speeches; in time 
he may get tired of being sponged upon, and we shall see a “ great 
Conservative reaction” in Colchester opinion, but cupboard love 
will be at the bottom of it. A painful effect has been produced by 
the publication of a letter designed to show that Captain Naylor- 
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Leyland had not been unmindful of the financial claims of his 
constituency—it does not justify his inconsiderate withdrawal, but 
it certainly suggests an explanation of it, and throws an ugly side- 
light on public life. 


The defection of Colchester from Unionisin has 
been cancelled by the defection of Mid-Norfolk 
from Ministerialism in the person of the sitting Member, Mr. 
Clement Higgins, Q.C. In addressing the local Gladstonian Asso- 
ciation he declared himself favourable to the reform of the House 
of Lords and to the retention of a Second Chamber; he conse- 
quently declined to associate himself with the Party policy of par- 
alyzing the Upper House. Having thus declared his hostility to the 
Rosebery resolution, he announced his refusal to vote for measures 
—“although he might be in favour of them by themselves ”— 
which were simply to be forged as weapons for the crusade against 
the Constitution. He condemned “ filling up the cup” as a trans- 
parently dishonest policy which he declined to promote. One 
would have anticipated this remarkable utterance to provoke an 
immediate bye-election, but the Association, in defiance of its Presi- 
dent, Lord Wodehouse (Lord Kimberley’s son), resolved “ That the 
best thanks of this Council be given to Mr. C. Higgins for his past 
services, and that we request him to retain his seat and allow him 
a free hand in the future.” In these days when members of the 
House of Commons threaten to degenerate into delegates, it is 
most gratifying to read of “a free hand” being accorded to a 
representative who has just broken the agreeable news to his 
caucus that for the future he intends to vote white instead of 


black. 


Mrip-NORFOLK. 


The Spectator of February 16th contains a thought- 
ful and suggestive article on Payment of Members. 

t points out the absurdity and wantonness of 
creating “six hundred and twenty little posts to be scrambled for 
at the polls,” but adds :— 


PAYMENT 
OF MEMBERS. 


‘* We would gladly see all bond fide working-men Members given enough 
money to clear all their London expenses, and to keep them from depending 
either on ‘the hat’ or on sums voted them by class organizations, But there 
will never be six hundred and seventy working-men in the House of Commons, 
nor even fifty, What, then, is wanted to get rid of the admitted inconvenience 
of working-men Members without private means, is some scheme which will 
give Parliamentary wages to those who need them, and not to those who do 
not.” 


After discussing and dismissing, owing to its supposed invidious- 
ness, the claim which Members are thought legally to have on their 


constituencies for expenses, the writer suggests that any constitu- 
ency which chose to do so should be authorized by a fresh statute 
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to pay its Member a sum not exceeding £365 a year. His main pro- 
posal, however, which we prefer, is that a Committee consisting of 
two Members (one from each side of the House) and the Speaker 
should be formed to consider claims made by constituencies for the 
payment of their Members out of the Exchequer. “It would prob- 
ably be best not to bind the Committee by any definite rules; but 
in time, no doubt, a canon of eligibility would grow up. For 
example it might be agreed that no person who paid Income Tax 
would be eligible. Possibly it would be wise to enact that there 
should never be more than twenty or thirty allowances running at 
one time.” This system, it may be complained, “discriminates 
between rich and poor”; so does the system of granting pensions 
to retiring Cabinet Ministers who claim in forma pauperis, but 
has it ever derogated from the position of Lord George Hamilton, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, or Mr. Childers that they have been 
recipients of these pensions? Is the working-man Member so 
sensitive that salaries are to be forced on rich men who don’t want 
them in order to “salve his amour propre?” In this case, as the 
article points out, the working-man legislator will cost the country 
as follows :— 


Salary to working-man Members ... as 365 
Money paid to (say) ten rich Members to soothe working- man 

Member’s feelings... fat ii as ea ... 3,650 
On these figures working-man Members might be regarded as 
almost too expensive a luxury, which would be a pity, as, in spite of 
occasional outbursts of folly, they form an invaluable element in 
the House of Commons. 


The Parliamentary allowance to a Member without 

ALLOWANCE private means, is, we think, well worth considering. 
No honourable opponent wishes to humiliate Mr. 

Burns or Mr. Keir-Hardie by making them send round the hat ; on 
the other hand, we can never consent to degrade public life by 
offering several hundred political salaries for competition among 
the needy failures of the various professions. The general pay- 
ment of Members in other countries has been followed by a steady 
decline in political purity, and the practice has not assisted work- 
ing-men to placer in the Legislature. The French Chamber is 
congested with journalists and lawyers, but we doubt whether it 
contains a single working-man Member, while Mr. John Lloyd, 
who was introduced to the Norwich Trade Union Congress by Mr. 
Burns as “a representative of the American Federation of Labour,” 
said, in the course of his speech, “In England they had done 
something that had not been effected in America, <!though the 
Members of Congress received salaries—he referred to the placing 
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of working-men in the Congress.” Won’t some Member with a 
“passion for returns” move for a return of the occupations of all 
paid legislators throughout the world? It would probably show 
that our working-class readers cherish a delusion in supposing 
that the stipendiary system plays into their hands. 


Lord Rosebery cannot fairly be accused of dignify- 
Lorp RoseBERY’S ing dullards or of making humdrum appointments. 

oe ’ One of his earliest acts was to confer the order of 
St. Michael and St. George on Professor Seeley; lately he was in- 
strumental in promoting Mr. Rhodes to the Privy Council, and 
now he has selected Dr. Perceval for the vacant See of Hereford, 
while Lord Acton, to the discomfiture of the quidnuncs, becomes 
Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. Dr. Perceval has dis- 
tinguished himself as a headmaster, but his chief claim to celebrity 
is his ardent and impetuous advocacy both of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. His appointment to a bishopric has therefore 
been somewhat of a shock to the majority of Churchmen, who 
regard it merely as a hostile move in the political game. It may 
have been so conceived, but Dr. Perceval is a sincere Christian, 
with whom the mean and sordid side of Liberationism has no 
weight, and we believe that in the long run it will be no dis- 
advantage to the champions of the Church to meet in debate, 
when he reaches the House of Lords, a high-minded and spiritual 
opponent who is possibly not impervious to argument. Lord 
Acton’s appointment relieves Cambridge from some anxiety, as 
the dearth of historical ability at the University since Professor 
Prothero migrated to Edinburgh, has given rise to all kinds 
of sinister rumours as to Sir John Seeley’s successor. The 
new professor is a very “detached” Roman Catholic who re- 
pudiates the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; he is not a University 
man, but has worked under Dr, Déllinger at Munich. He has 
never done anything publicly to justify his appointment, but for 
many years has had an immense reputation for erudition in learned 
circles. A great deal more than mere information will be required 
of him in his new sphere, and we trust that all “learned lumber’ 
will be kept under severe control. His predecessor was above all 
things stimulating and suggestive; he subordinated his remark- 
able German equipment to educational purposes, and no one who 
attended his classes failed to bring something away. We hope 
Lord Acton is not too much of a savant to be a teacher. 


THE The weather has been the only subject of intense 
GREAT FROsT. and universal interest so far this year. The Great 
Frost set in on January 24th, and reigned without check until 
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February 19th. Even the well-to-do, commanding the means 
of abundant warmth, were engaged in a constant physical struggle 
with the cold, elderly. people dropped down dead in the streets, 
while the sufferings of the poor were unspeakable, though borne 
with a heroism and a pride only known to those in constant 
contact with poverty. The frost aggravated distress, as well as 
making it more unbearable, by closing a great deal of out-door 
work ; the stopping of the river and canal traffic indeed produced 
a period of alarm. Soup-kitchens, however, organized on an enor- 
mous scale, were supported without stint, and universal skating 
gave a considerable amount of remunerative labour which helped 
many a distressed family to tide over the painful three weeks. An 
idea of the pressure is afforded by the fact that at St. George's 
Vestry, Hanover Square, 800 men presented themselves for snow- 
clearing employment, and a riot ensued as only half the applicants 
could be engaged. The lowest temperature recorded in the United 
Kingdom was at Braemar, on February 11th, when 17 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 7.¢., actually 49 degrees of frost, were reached. It is 
impossible in a note to describe the generally Arctic condition 
of the country, so we content ourselves with letting a few ot 
the more eloquent features of the frost speak for themselves. 
A battalion of Grenadier Guards, practising “independent march- 
ing,” crossed the eastern side of the Serpentine on February 13th. 
Seagulls perished in the Thames of cold, and one was reduced to 
feeding out of a man’s hand on London Bridge. On the 9th of 
February the mouth of the River Medway was frozen over from 
Sheerness Dockyard to the Isle of Grain for the first time since 
1854. Skating took place on the Thames at Reading, while cyclists 
crossed it at Kingston. At a village near Driffield, in Yorkshire, a 
snow-house, 24 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, was constructed in which 
fifty people were entertained at a tea-party and dance. Skating 
was in full swing on the River Annan, near Mofiat, a sight which 
has not been witnessed in the past half a century. In Ireland sea- 
gulls invaded houses for food. At Isleham, in the Cambridgeshire 
fens, a polecat was found by the lock-keeper with its feet frozen to 
the top of the lock gate, where it had evidently stopped to watch 
some object of prey. A four-in-hand drove on the Welsh Harp, 
Hendon. Every day contained its dismal roll of inquests, which 
represented but a small percentage of deaths directly due to cold. 
In fact, throughout the country the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant was severely taxed for a parallel to this period. On 
February 19th the frost broke up, in order to make way for 
the influenza, which, as we write, numbers its victims by the 
thousand. 
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An appalling disaster occurred in the North Sea 
ta gh on the morning of January 30th. A North 
German Lloyd steamer of 4,500 tons, the Elbe, 
was run into by a small steamer, the Crathie of Aberdeen, 
which is 475 tons, and consequently about a tenth of the 
Elbe’s size. A huge hole was made in the latter’s portside just 
abaft the engines. Within twenty minutes this sea leviathan 
had foundered, together with 334 men, women, and children. Of 
these, 50 were first and second class passengers and 149 were 
steerage. The horrors of the terrible scene may be faintly im- 
agined. It was six o’clock in the morning, still dark but clear ; 
the weather was piercingly cold—the gear was hung with icicles. 
The look-out man of the Elbe saw the steamer approaching: how 
often had he seen steamers in a similar position when the accus- 
tomed yaw of one vessel or the other answering her helm had 
averted collision. In order to attract her attention rockets were 
thrown up, but still the steamer came on, and went crash into 
the Elbe. A survivor said :— 


‘*] was awakened by a terrific crash, and then saw that the part of the cabin 
immediately to the left of me had been stove in. I jumped out of my bunk into 
water that reached to my knees. I had my sister on board, and I went to see 
after her. I found her finally on deck, but the search had occupied ten minutes. 
Just then the order was being given for the women and children to get into the 
starboard boat, and I led my sister to that side of the ship, which was crowded 
with women and children, who were shrieking and screaming” ; 


and another one said :— 


‘Tt was a most horrible thing to see that vessel go down and to hear the shrieks 
of the people on her and those in the water. She began to settle down at the 
stern, and the more she went under water the more the people crowded to the 
bow. There they were, all standing and crushing like rats ; screaming and pray- 
ing and blaspheming. Then when the water got half over her the bows cocked 
up fora moment, and then she shot down like a bolt. It was a sight which will 
haunt me to the end of my days.” 


This witness, Mr. John Vevera, bitterly complained of the 
cowardly conduct of the crew of the Elbe, as also did Mr. Hofman. 
It seems to us that a terrible responsibility rests on the Com- 
mander and Chief Officer of the Crathie, not for deserting the 
Elbe, as they did not know she was foundering and had to 
repair their own damage; but on account of the absence of 
look-out. Miss Anne Boecker, the only lady survivor of the 
catastrophe, has acquired European celebrity; she has been 
interviewed by every news agency, her portrait has appeared in 
the illustrated papers, and she was finally conveyed to Osborne 
in the Royal yacht to give an account of her truly miraculous 


escape to the Queen. She deserves every eulogy for courage 
and endurance. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


The Australian colonies are evidently making an- 

estes other serious effort to form a Federal Union, and 

the present movement contains more promise than 

its abortive predecessors. The most interesting feature of the agita- 

tion is the widespread feeling that it can only succeed if it is kept 

clear of the local Parliaments with their lack of public spirit and 

dilatory procedure. The Austratian Premiers met in conference at 

Hobart in the end of January to consider the question, and passed 
several business-like resolutions :— 

1. That the conference regards federation as the great and press- 
ing question in Australasian politics. 

2. That a convention consisting of ten representatives of each 
colony shall be directly chosen by the electors, and be charged with 
the duty of framing a Federal Constitution. 

3. That the Constitution so framed be submitted to the electors 
for acceptance or rejection by direct vote. 

4. That such Constitution shall, if accepted by three or more 
colonies, be submitted to the Queen by an address from the Par- 
liaments of the colonies praying for the necessary legislative enact- 
ment. 

5. That a Bill be submitted to the Parliament of each colony for 
the purpose of giving effect to the foregoing resolutions ; and that 
Messrs. Kingston and Turner be appointed to draft this Bill for 
submission to this conference. 

The only part reserved for the local legislatures by the proposed 
procedure is that of passing an Australasian Federation Enabling 
Act, delegating the discussion and decision of the whole question 
to a specially elected Convention ; when this has done its work the 
local Parliaments will again intervene, but only to submit an ad- 
dress to the Queen “praying for the necessary legislative enact- 
ment.” The Conference also drafted the Enabling Act, which 
provides that the Federal Convention shall consist of ten represen- 
tatives from each colony elected on the Legislative Assembly 
franchise, and that when the Constitution has been framed, the 
Convention shall adjourn for two months to allow time for criti- 
cism. The Premier of Western Australia (Sir John Forrest) has de- 
clared his preference for Parliamentary to popular action, but as the 
Parliament of Western Australia has not been able to find time 
during the last four years to deal with the draft Commonwealth 
Bill which the Sydney Federal Convention in 1891 agreed to, his 
hostility to the Premier’s proposals must, we fear, be taken as 
showing that federation is not “a great and pressing question” in 
the political circles of Perth. We trust there may be zeal enough 
in the other colonies to carry the matter through, but the average 
Australian does not lend himself easily to the consideration of 
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high political matters, he has no great confidence in his politicians, 
and local jealousies between colony and colony run higher than 
most of us have any idea of. Federation admittedly cannot be 
indetinitely postponed, but it stands in need of an outside fillip, 
which it may have been Japan’s mission to supply. 


On Monday, January 28th, Dr. Jameson, Adminis- 
Sourn Arrica. trator of the British Chartered Company’s terri- 
tories in South Africa, gave ah address at the 
Imperial Institute, under the Presidency of the Prince of Wales, to 
an audience of 2,500 people. He sketched the history of British 
colonization, and gave some interesting predictions regarding the 
future. He emphasized the fact that Rhodesia is a habitable 
country for white men, which may be looked to as a permanent 
home for the overflow from Great Britain. He looked forward 
to the “Commercial Federation of South Africa,” and expressed 
himself thus :— 


‘“*The word commercial I use in its widest sense. Of course, outside the com- 
mercial union there is the question of the flag, but that, I think, is too delicate a 
subject for me to touch upon, and I think it may well be left to settle itself in the 
future. Thereis one point further in connection with Rhodesia itself as a factor 
that I may mention—that is, the natural connection between Rhodesia and the 
Cape Colony. The fact of the existence of that identity of course increases enor- 
mously the force of Rhodesia in whatever arrangements may come about for the 
future of South Africa. You must remember that the very conception of Rhodesia 
was due to the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, who is also managing director of 
the Chartered Company ; that Rhodesia is being populated by both Englishmen 
and Cape Colonists ; that the Cape Colony is in entire sympathy with us ; that our 
direct trunk line and most important means of communication will come from the 
Cape Colony ; and, further, you must remember that, gua commercial develop- 
ment, the Free State, under its enlightened President, Mr. Reitz, is in entire sym- 
pathy with the Cape Colony and with us. Given a combination of the Cape 
Colony, Orange Free State, and Rhodesia determined on a commercial federation, 
with Natal possibly lukewarm, and only the Transvaal inimical, and the Trans- 
vaal with a population of nearly 50,000 Englishmen and Cape Colonists equally 
desirous with us, as against a population of about 15,000 Boers opposed—remem- 
bering all this, I do not think you will consider my interpretation of my third 
heading to be an extravagant dream, but will rather consider it as a proposition of 
practical polities which must inevitably come about. Suppose that this much- 
desired end has been reached, I would ask you to imagine what incalculable 
benefits it will confer, not only upon South Africa and the South Africans, but 
upon the Empire at large. Here will be a livable country, and with the finest 
climate in the world—in that portion, at all events, extending from the Cape 
Peninsula to certainly within a hundred miles of the Zambesi—capable of support- 
ing an enormous white population, with free exchange of products throughout, 
with a united railway policy, and, above all, with a united and native labour 
policy. Surely the country itself and every individual in it will benefit from such 
a result, and surely as a field for emigration and as a market for their manufac- 
tures England and the rest of the Empire will equally benefit by our South 
African success.” 


Mr. Rhodes was present at the address and was enthusiastically 
cheered by the audience, whom he addressed in a few words in re- 
VOL. XXV. 2 
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sponse to repeated cries. Both these remarkable Englishmen have 
reason to be satisfied with their two months’ visit to this country. 
There is not the slightest Jingoism in either of them, if by that term 
is meant “ blustering patriotism.” Nothing could have been more 
politic than Mr. Rhodes’ references to foreign rivalries, as when he 
touched on the Germans and Delagoa Bay and on the French and 
Madagascar. 


There was a debate in the House of Lords on 
Ucanna. Uganda on February 14th, when complaint was. 
made that the Government is shirking the railway. 


Lord Salisbury, during the debate, paid the following tribute to 
Mr. Rhodes :— 


‘* See the splendid work Mr. Rhodes has done in the southern end of Africa. 
He has obtained little from any Government in this country, but he has laid the 
foundations of a splendid empire, and even the Government of the Transvaal, 
hostile as it has been to us, is finding the pressure of English activity all round 
them so strong that they are slowly giving way, and we have no doubt that by 
friendly and peaceful, and yet by irresistible force, they will be compelled to 
fall into line and to join the great unconscious confederation that is growing up.” 
He urged the Government to “open the path and make the 
communication,” saying, “Do not tell me that our finances will 
not allow it. No Government ever made its railway out of its 
income.” 


The young Khedive, Abbas IL., is giving us trouble 

Our Position IN in Egypt, and the French are doing their utmost 
, to render our position increasingly difficult. This 

is greatly our own fault for not adopting a sufficiently resolute atti- 
tude. We have always played a policy of excuse and of deference 
to France, who, however, is the last country entitled to complain 
of our occupation of Egypt since she shirked the duty incumbent 
on England and France jointly to discharge. Her policy towards. 
us has been one of persistent taunt and hostility. She taunts us 
with our promises to retire from Egypt; but we have never done 
anything more than express a desire to leave as soon as the state 
of the country permits. France should consider her own conduct 
in the case of Tunis. She made the most definite declarations 
to England of withdrawal from Tunis as soon as her punitive 
expedition had accomplished its purpose. An interesting corres- 
pondence has taken place in The Times during the last month on 
the subject of Egypt between “An Englishman twenty years resi- 
dent in Egypt,” and “A Frenchman twenty years resident in 
London,” in which the latter, while urging the withdrawal of Eng- 
lish troops from Egypt, is very contemptuous of the parallel drawn 
between Egypt and Tunis, and informs us that we must accept as 
“un principe absolu” that the Tunisian question is “legally and 
irrevocably closed!” What we have to do is to follow this prece- 
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dent and establish as a “ principe absolwu” that there is a British 
Protectorate in Egypt, and that we intend to remain there. It 
would be best to proclaim a protectorate for twenty years—after 
which we might determine whether it should become permanent. 
Whatsoever declarations we have made about retirement were 
entirely gratuitous, and were not given in exchange for any con- 
cession or concurrence. We have nothing to redeem, and circum- 
stances have proved the danger of attempting to fulfil our original 
intentions: the continued occupation is a necessity. Frankly 
speaking, the real French grievance is that France does not occupy 
the English position in Egypt. Had she done so, every French- 
man knows the “ principe absolu” would have been “legally and 
irrevocably” established long ago. With a recalcitrant prince, a 
native Press goaded by French animosity, and a fanatical popula- 
tion, it is obvious that nothing less than a proclaimed British 
Protectorate can secure tranquillity to Egypt. 


The young Tzar, as becomes him, has declared 
himself in favour of the principle of Autocracy. 
It seems a bold doctrine to announce at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and shows to how small an extent the 
Russian people have been affected by the spread of democratic 
principles. Human government is, however, a question of feasi- 
bility and expediency. Where there are a great number of intelli- 
gent people disposed to interest themselves in public affairs, an 
Autocracy would be impossible. But where the public mind is 
simple, unquestioning, and sluggish, an intelligent Autocracy may 
be the best form of government to maintain. Authority has to be 
lodged somewhere; under Democracy it theoretically resides with 
numbers, but in actual practice is exercised by an elected oligarchy, 
which governs in the name of the people. The Autocrat professes 
to act for the people in a parentally despotic fashion without re- 
ferring to them; in doing this he undertakes an immense respon- 
sibility, and incurs the utmost danger from conspirators. Under 
a Democratic Government, with its perpetual elections, and liberty 
of the Press, all grievances can be ventilated, and there is no 
excuse for subterranean conspiracies. 


THE TZAR AND 
AUTOCRACY. 


The difference in the monotonous record of Japa- 
oy Soeeves oe nese victories which have hitherto prevailed and 

the circumstances of the capture of Wei-hai-Wei 
consists in the fact that here the Chinese offered a stubborn 
resistance to their assailants. And yet, considering the strength of 
the place and its naval and military armaments how feeble the resis- 
tance was! Sevastopol held out for a year against the siege of the 
Allied Armies. Wei-hai-Wei capitulated in a fortnight! The Japa- 


nese executed their usual tactics and displayed their accustomed 
Q* 
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celerity. Within ten days of the landing of their army at Yung- 
tcheng Bay they had carried the land defences of the harbour. 
After a few hours’ fighting they captured the strongest forts, one 
of which was described as occupying a position of great strength, 
with precipitous sides 100 feet in height. As soon as the inland 
forts were secured, their batteries were turned on the unfortunate 
Chinese fleet which lay within the harbour, consisting of sixteen 
ships, including two heavy iron-clads and twelve torpedo boats. 
They fought in their desperate plight with courage and deter- 
mination, but from the time of the capture of the forts they 
were obviously doomed. On the night of February 6th, some 
Japanese torpedo boats made their way into the harbour and suc- 
ceeded in sinking one of the iron-clads and in destroying one or 
two torpedo boats; several of the latter escaped to sea and were 
probably all secured by the Japanese squadron. A fortified island 
called Leu-kung-tau, with heavily armed works, was the next 
strategic point to capitulate to the Japanese, who effected its cap- 
ture with a small force of bluejackets. In hand-to-hand fighting, 
as well as in scientific warfare, the Japanese have proved them- 
selves superior to their foes. 


The Chinese Admiral Ting continued his hopeless 


BE ee tee struggle until his ammunition was exhausted. 


He then offered to surrender on condition that 
the lives of his officers and men were spared. This condition was 
accepted. For his own life, however, the Chinese Admiral knew 
there was no value: and so he put an end to it, and his example 
was followed by his Commodore, the General in command of 
Leu-Kung island, and two naval captains. This sickening tragedy 
concluded the drama of Wei-hai-Wei. With its fall China loses 
her fleet, and her whole maritime board is exposed to invasion, 
while the Emperor of China, we recently learn, seeks his revenge 
in beheading his defeated Commanders. Europe has reason to be 
grateful to Japan for exposing the imposture of the Chinese 
Empire, and that the people of China should tolerate a grotesque 
mannikin as their ruler, who aggravates the terrible misfortunes of 
his country by bloodthirsty reprisals on unfortunate officers who 
have probably done their best in impossible circumstances, con- 
stitutes the seal of their ignominy. At the same time it is to 
be hoped that Japan will not upon merely technical pretexts 
refuse to receive embassies which come to treat for peace. The 
prosecution of a pitiless war against flocks of defenceless Chinese 
would easily degenerate into a mere persecution. It would 
alienate European sympathy, and might, if carried too far, pro- 
voke European intervention. 


TUNIS AND EGYPT. 


THE position of the French in Tunis is exactly analogous to that of 
the English in Egypt. This sounds almost too precise a formula to 
hold good in the region of politics, where things hardly ever match 
each other neatly and exactly. Yet such is in fact the case. We 
went to Egypt to restore order and to protect interests imperilled 
by the insecurity and weakness of the indigenous Government, and 
after giving assurances to Europe that we had no intention to 
conquer or annex. When Egypt had been occupied by our troops, 
we declared that the occupation should cease as soon as the native 
administration was capable of maintaining order and of standing 
alone. Lastly, the country occupied formed a portion of the Otto- 
man Empire. Now, it can be shown by proofs that cannot be gain- 
said that the conditions under which Tunis was occupied and is 
still held are precisely similar. The French went to Tunis to restore 
order, and they informed not only the English Government, but 
all foreign Governments, that they had no thought of conquest or 
annexation in entering the dominions of the Bey. When, too, the 
French had occupied Tunis, they concluded a formal treaty with 
the Bey, in which it was agreed that evacuation should take place 
when the local administration should be considered capable of 
maintaining order. Lastly, the Bey of Tunis, like the Khedive of 
Egypt, is by the public law of Europe a vassal of the Porte, and 
‘Tunis a part of the Ottoman Empire. Assertion, however, is not 
proof, and I propose to show how these statements can be made 
good. Meantime it is clear that, if these assertions can be made 
good, France in Tunis holds exactly the same position which 
England holds in Egypt. 

Nothing can be clearer than that France, in occupying Tunis, 
had no intention of annexation. The diplomatic correspondence 
which took place in the spring of 1881 between the Governments 
of Paris and London positively reeks with the phrase that France 
“has no intention of annexing Tunis.” The French Foreign Oftice 
seems to have put it into every communication, written and oral, 
made by them to our diplomatic agent, as if they were determined 
that there should be no mistake about the matter. For example, 
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on 6th April, 1881, Lord Lyons informs Lord Granville (then 
Foreign Secretary) that M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, the French 
Minister of Foreign affairs, “ repeated the assurances so often given 
that he considered that * the annexation of Tunis to France would 
be a mistake and a misfortune.” On April 17th, also, Lord Gran- 
ville wrote to Lord Lyons telling him that he had seen M. Challemel- 
Lacour, the French Ambassador, and that he had said, “that the 
French Government had no intention of annexing Twnis, but 
were determined to punish the savages who attacked them, and to 
take measures which would effectually put an end to the occurrence 
of such outrages.” 

“ I took note,” added Lord Granville, “of the asswrance that there 
was no intention on the part of France to annex Tunis; and I 
hoped that while they obtained redress for the particular incident, 
they would not exaggerate an affair which might easily create a 
certain amount of irritation in other countries. 

“M. Challemel-Lacour repeated that there was no intention of 
annexation ; that it was easy for those who were not affected by 
proceedings which might give France much trouble in Algeria to 
advise moderation, and they did not intend to exaggerate the 
affair, but it was necessary for France to take measures to prevent 
such aggressions.” 

M. Jules Ferry, then Prime Minister, when on 12th April he 
answered an interpellation in the Chamber, used language of a 
similar kind: “ Le Gouvernement de la République ne cherche pas 
de conquétes, et n’en a pas besoin.” 

Again, on 5th May, Lord Lyons reports as follows in regard to a 
conversation with M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire: “M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire replied that the French Government had certainly no 
intention of annexing either Bizerta or any other part of Tunis.” 
And at the end of the same despatch he says: “ M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire concluded by formally and distinctly authorizing me to 
assure your lordship that no idea of conquest or annexation en- 
tered into the intentions of the French Government with regard to 
Tunis.” 

On 11th of May, Lord Lyons was able to report declarations from 
the French Foreign Minister of a still more explicit character. 


‘He begged me,” says Lord Lyons, ‘‘ to report at once to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in the name of the Government of the Republic and in his own name, and 
in the most formal and explicit manner, the assurance that the French Government 
did not intend to annex Tunis. 

“If it should be found necessary to oceupy for a time certain points in the 
Regency with French troops, the occupation would, his Excellency said, be of an 


* I must apologise for the use of italics. They will, however, enable the busy 
reader to grasp quickly the essential points in the somewhat wordy and long- 
winded documents on which I have to rely. 
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essentially provisional character, and would cease as soon as sufficient security had 
been obtained for the punctual execution by the Bey of the new arrangements 
which would be effected by the Treaty which he would be required to make.” 


Later, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire stated the French position in 
the most formal and binding manner possible, by setting it forth 
in two written documents communicated to the representative of 
the British Government. In the first of these, dated 14th May, 
and referring to a friendly despatch from London, the French 
Foreign Minister makes the following statement :— 

“The document shows the favourable reception accorded by the Cabinet of 
London to the indications which I was in a position to give you respecting 
the intentions of the Government of the Republic not to take possession of the 
sovereignty of Tunis, not to add any part of that country to French territory, 


and, after having punished the aggressive tribe of the Kroumirs, to obtain from 
the Bey sufficient guarantees for our security for the future.” 


The second note was even stronger and more precise in its 
language. 


‘Your Excellency remembers that on several occasions in my conversations with 
you I repudiated the idea of the conquest or annexation to France of any part of 
Tunisian territory. I have no difficulty in repeating here what I had already told 
you. I ean reiterate to you that our arrangements with the Bey include no 
stipulation which is not in conformity with the assurances which I have given 
you. I reply, therefore, explicitly, and in a manner which I cannot doubt will 
appear conclusive to you, to your observations respecting the port of Bizerta. 

‘“« We have no more desire to annex Bizerta than any other part of Tunis.” 

It is clear, then, that when the French went to Tunis they made, 
just as we did when we went to Egypt, the strongest protestations 
that they did not intend either to annex or to overthrow the 
sovereignty of the local Government. But, say some of those who 
try to distinguish between the two cases, the French never said 
that their occupation was only going to be temporary. Therefore, 
as long as France does not formally annex, she will not be doing 
what she declared she would not do. In other words, permanent 
occupation is a different thing from annexation. But this would 
not do, even if France cared to use such an argument, for France 
promised that her occupation should only be provisional. This 
promise is to be found in a statement deliberately made by M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire to Lord Lyons on 10th May, 1881, and 
reported on the same day to Lord Granville. 

After acknowledging the receipt of the despatch of the 7th May, 
“directing me to make known to the French Government the 
views of Her Majesty's Government with regard to the present 
state of affairs in Tunis,” Lord Lyons proceeds— 

‘*T showed the despatch this morning to M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and gave 
him a copy of it. After carefully reading it, his Excellency said that he should 
probably hereafter make it the subject of a written communication, but that he 


begged me to report at once to Her Majesty’s Government, in the name of the 
Government of the Republic and in his own name, and in the most formal and 
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explicit manner, the assurance that the French Government did not intend to 
annex Tunis. 

‘* If it should be found necessary to occupy for a time certain points in the Regency 
with French troops, the occupation would, his Excellency said, be of an essentially 
provisional character, and would cease as soon as sufficient security had been 
obtained for the punctual execution by the Bey of the new arrangements which 
would be effected by the Treaty which he would be required to make. M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire begged me also to assure your Lordship that the French Government 
were quite resolved that all the Treaties between Tunis and other Powers should 
be maintained and respected.” 


Again, it appears that the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
gave assurances to the Italian Government that the occupation 
should not be permanent. This fact was communicated by the 


Italian Government to our Ambassador, who communicated it to 
Lord Granville. 


Sir A. Paget to Earl Granville.—(Received May 18.) 
** Rome, May 14, 1881. 
‘* My Lorp, 

‘*T have the honour to inclose a translation of a paragraph from last night's 
Diritto, relative to communications which have taken place in the last few days 
between the Italian Ambassador in Paris and the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in which the latter, while renewing his declarations excluding any 
intention of annexation or permanent occupation, expressed the desire for the 
maintenance of good relations with Italy, and showed himself desirous of re- 
moving any misunderstanding which some of the phrases in his recent Circular 
might have produced, affirming that they were not to be understood as applying 
to the Italian Government. 

** Count Maffei, whom I have seen this morning, confirmed the accuracy of this 
intelligence, and read a telegram sent en clair by General Cialdini stating that 
instructions had been sent to the French Ambassador in Rome ‘ to dissipate any 
misunderstanding as to certain phrases in the Circular which were not to be taken 
as applicable to Italy.’ 

** Count Maffei added that the Marquis de Noailles had been with M. Cairoli this 
morning, for the purpose, he presumed, of making this communication. 

**T have, &e. 
‘* (Signed) A. PAGET.” 


The following is the Extract from the Diritto of May 14th, 1881, 


the accuracy of which was vouched for by the Italian Foreign 
Office :— 


‘* DECLARATIONS OF M. BARTHELEMY DE ST, HILAIRE.—It has come to our 
knowledge, during the last few days, that General Cialdini has had several inter- 
views with M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
after renewing his declarations excluding every thought of annexation or of 
permanent occupation, expressed an earnest wish of remaining in good relations 
with Italy, and showed himself to be anxious at the same time to dissipate the 
misunderstandings to which some phrases of his Circular may have given rise, 
asserting that he never had the slightest idea of alluding to the King’s Govern- 
ment.” 


But in any case such a quibble as that distinguishing between 
annexation and permanent occupation would be utterly unworthy 
of a great nation like the French, and one upon which they would 
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never think of relying. Note, too, that the French Government 
themselves have never stooped to defend their action by any such 
devices. They have never said, “We are not annexing but only 
permanently occupying, and therefore we are doing all we said we 
would do.” Depend upon it, if France should ever be obliged to 
say that she has acted inconsistently with her expressions in 
regard to annexation, she will take the bolder and more honourable 
course, and declare that she made those promises not knowing how 
impossible it would be to fulfil them, and that she has absorbed 
Tunis contrary to her engagements only because the force of cir- 
cumstances was too strong for her, and because she found what 
other nations have found before and after her, that it is far easier 
to occupy semi-barbarous countries than to evacuate them. She 
will never pretend that the present situation in Tunis is strictly 
conformable to the engagements I have quoted. 

That France, when she occupied the dominions of the Bey, 
honestly meant to evacuate is clearly shown by the second article 
of the Treaty of the Bardo, made on the 12th of May, 1881, between 
Tunis and France. The text of that article runs thus— 

“With a view of facilitating the accomplishment by the French Republic of the 
measures which it will have to take in order to attain the end proposed by the 
High Contracting Parties, His Highness the Bey of Tunis consents that the French 
military authorities should occupy the points which they may deem necessary to 
ensure the re-establishment of order and the security of the frontiers and of the 
coast, 

‘* This occupation shall cease when the French and Tunisian military authorities 
shall have recognized by common consent that the Local Administration is capable 
of guaranteeing the maintenance of order.” 

There was nothing to oblige the French to make this stipulation. 
That they voluntarily and deliberately made it, is a proof that at 
the time they sincerely intended to evacuate Tunis when order 
had been restored and secured. 

That this clause in the Treaty was in no sense deceptive in its 
nature, and that the French meant to abide by their promises not 
to annex, is proved by the fact that the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in a circular dated 20th June, 1881, addressed by him to the 
diplomatic agents of the Republic—a circular intended to review 
the position of foreign affairs-—used the following language in regard 
to Tunis :—- 

‘The French Government have announced openly that they desire neither 
annexation nov conquest. Vf they had nourished this design, they would have 
realized it long ago, without the slightest difficulty, during the fifty years that we 
have been in possession of Algiers. But it does not require much wisdom to feel 
that it would be a very great act of imprudence to add another 2,000,000 Mahom- 
medans to the 3,000,000 Algerians whom we have already sufficient difficulty in 
governing and keeping guiet. All we wish to do in Tunis is to help it, by our 


enlightened and sincere assistance, in conforming itself more and more to the 
advantages of civilization.” 
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To suggest, then, any other explanation of the French promises 
in regard to non-annexation than that which the plain words will 
bear, is to suggest bad faith to France: and this suggestion every 
fair-minded man should repel. When the French solemnly con- 
tracted with the Bey to leave Tunis when order had been restored, 
but stipulated that they were to be the judges of when and how, 
they only said what we have always said in Egypt—namely, that 
we meant to evacuate when it would be safe to evacuate, but that 
we must be the sole judges of when the proper time had arrived. 

The charge of bad faith need not, and does not, I believe, arise in 
either case. It is true that our Government noted that the prob- 
able results of the French occupation and of the Treaty would go 
much beyond the French declarations, and warned the French 
Government accordingly,—but lookers-on invariably see the best 
of the game. We did in fact, in a quiet and friendly way, what 
France had done so often, though somewhat vehemently and 
arrogantly in the case of Egypt. Here is what Lord Granville 


wrote in his note to the French Ambassador on the 20th May, 
1881. 


**It would be difficult to overrate the importance they (Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment) attach to the excellent relations which exist between this country and 
France, the value of which is not confined to the respective nations ; but they 
would be wanting in frankness if they allowed M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire to remain 
under the impression that the proceedings of the French in Tunis have produced 
a favourable effect on public opinion in this country. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government do not wish to lay too much stress on inconsistencies 
of language in conversation, or on the various reasons which have been given at 
Paris and at Tunis for French intervention, first as a protection against the alleged 
designs of the Sultan for the Bey’s deposition, and secondly for the punishment of 
the turbulent frontier tribes. But it can hardly be doubted that the Treaty with 
Tunis goes far beyond any question of the security of the frontier, and amounts 
practically to a Protectorate, which they understood to have been disclaimed.” 


To prove that Tunis, like Egypt, was and is a vassal State of the 
Sultan, and so a part of the Ottoman Empire, is only difficult because 
of the abundance of material. No doubt, just as in Egypt since the 
reign of Mehemet Ali, the Sultan exercised little or no authority 
in Tunis. The Beys, though they always took their investiture 
from the Porte, and acknowledge at each succession the Sultan’s 
overlordship, did pretty much as they liked. But if provinces 
ceased to be a part of the Ottoman Empire when they were in- 
subordinate, there would be very little of the Ottoman Empire left 
to quarrel over. In fact and in theory it is impossible to doubt that 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire. Our Foreign Office has 
invariably held that Tunis was in the position occupied by Egypt, 
and during the diplomatic correspondence in regard to the affairs 
of Tunis, Lord Granville again and again declared our position in 
regard to the matter. For example, in April, 1881, Lord Granville 
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told Lord Lyons to remind the French Government “that this 
country has always maintained the doctrine that the Regency of 
Tunis is under the suzerainty of the Porte and forms a part of the 
Ottoman Empire.” But what should put the matter finally at rest 
is a reference to the words of the Imperial Firman of 1871—a Fir- 
man, be it remembered, issued at the request of the Bey, and not a 
mere diplomatic voluntary on the part of the Porte. A portion of 
this document may be quoted at length, as it shows conclusively 
what were the relations between the Regency and the Sultan. 

After stipulating that the prayers for the Sultan, the coinage in 
the Sultan’s name, and the Imperial flag must continue, as well as 
the duty of rendering help in war, the Sultan grants (as he did in 
the case of Egypt) the right of hereditary succession. 


‘*The hereditary succession of the Governor-General of our Province of Tunis 
is granted to your family ; the Governor-General of Tunis shall have full powers 
to appoint or depose, according to the rules of justice and equity, the function- 
aries of the Chéri, of the military, civil, and financial administrations of the 
province, conditionally always on the internal administration being in con- 
formity with the religious law and other laws of the Empire which guarantee 
the life, honour, and property of individuals, and which answer to the exigencies 
of the epoch. 

‘The Governor-General of Tunis is authorized to maintain, as of old, certain 
relations with foreign Governments, except in eases of concluding with these 
Powers Conventions, or other international acts having reference to political 
affairs, acts of war, re-arrangement of frontiers, &c., questions which all appertain 
solely to our sacred rights of sovereignty. 

‘*When a vacancy occurs in the Government-General, and on the request for 
the nomination of a successor in the person of the oldest member of the family, 
our Imperial Menchour, conferring the title of Vizier and Muchir, as well as the 
Firman of Investiture, shall be granted. This sovereign order written by our 
Divan, and confirmed by our Imperial Hatt, has been promulgated, 

*“As above declared, our sole object, in our paternal solicitude, is to improve 
the condition of the important Province of Tunis, and to strengthen the position 
of the reigning family, while at the same time insuring the best means of 
securing the welfare, tranquillity, and safety of all classes of subjects placed 
under our authority, and established in this province. It is, therefore, our 
sovereign will that you should likewise devote all your efforts to the same 
object. 

** And as the absolute and permanent conversion of our secular and incontest- 
able rights over Tunis, as well as the continued security of the prosperity, lives, 
honour, and general rights of our subjects living in this province which is en- 
trusted to your fidelity, constitute the fundamental and recognized conditions of 
the privilege of hereditary succession, it devolves on you to be ever on your 
guard to keep intact these essential conditions, and to abstain from any act to 
the contrary. You, and all the members of your family who may find them- 
selves at the head of the province by order of succession, will appreciate the 
value of this high Imperial favour, and you will, therefore, devote all your 
energies to the scrupulous execution of the established conditions, so as to merit 
our high approval.—Given the 9th Chaban, 1288.” 


The French Government no doubt declared during the Tunisian 
troubles that they had never admitted the suzerainty of the Porte, 
and had always treated the Regency as an independent kingdom, 
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but this contention was inconsistent with the facts. A growing 
fear of external influence being exercised at Tunis made them 
disinclined to allow the claim of the Sultan to interfere in 
Tunis, and they therefore frankly declared that it was impossible 
for them to have the Porte as a neighbour to Algiers. That 
Tunis was not part of the Ottoman Empire was a fiction which 
the French Foreign Office considered themselves bound to main- 
tain. 

It would, however, be impossible within the space at my com- 
mand to enter upon a detailed discussion of the point. Suffice it 
to say that the Porte, in its correspondence with France in regard 
to the matter, amply sustained the historical fact that Tunis was 
a part of the Ottoman Empire, and that the Firman of 1871 was 
no sudden act of usurpation. The Porte proved, too, that as lately 
as 1863 the French Government acknowledged that Tunis was part 
of the Ottoman Empire. Here is the summary of modern in- 
stances contained in the Turkish despatch of 10th May, 1881,—a 
document to which I must refer my readers if further information 
is required on the matter. 


‘** As regards the practice in modern times, I would quote, as an example, the 
order addressed by the Sublime Porte, on the 15th Rébi-ul-Evvel, 1245 (the year 
1827 of the Christian era), to the authorities of Algiers, Tripoli in Barbary, and 
Tunis, not to interfere in the question which had arisen between the Empire of 
Austria and Morocco ; also the order transmitted from Constantinople on the 14th 
Sefer, 1247 (the year 1830 A.p.), for the fresh organization of the regular militia 
of the province in conformity with the system adopted at that time for the Otto- 
man regular army ; and, finally, the act of submission on the part of the Pasha of 
Tunis, presented in 1860 to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, who had appointed 
him Governor-General, which act was announced at the time in the European 
newspapers, without raising an objection in any quarter. Again, in 1863, on the- 
occasion of the Tunisian Loan, contracted in Paris without the authority of the 
Sublime Porte, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Emperor 
Napoleon III., on the representations of the Ottoman Government, suggested the 
idea of inducing the Pasha of Tunis, or the banker who issued the loan, to ask 
the Sublime Porte for authorization, so as to ‘legitimize’ the operation, as he 
said, and to protect the rights claimed by the Ottoman Porte. The French 
Minister even made overtures in this sense to the banker in question.” 


But in truth the French did not seriously mean to contend that 
the Regency was not, like Egypt, in theory at any rate, a part of 
the Ottoman Empire. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire let the cat 
out of the bag when he stated that France did not, and could not, 
admit the fact, because, as I have said above, France did not intend 
to have a neighbour so troublesome as the Porte might prove to. 
be. I do not, of course, blame France for acting thus. Probably 
she was, under the circumstances, acting wisely in rejecting the 
claims of the Sultan. Conceivably, we might have been obliged to 
do the same in Egypt if the Porte had not yielded in regard to the 
imperfect Firman of Investiture which it tried to issue to the pre- 
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sent Khedive. But the fact that France would not admit that the 
Sultan had rights in Tunis, or that the Regency was part of the 
Ottoman Empire, did not, and could not, alter the public law of 
Europe. International law as clearly acknowledges Tunis to be a 
part of the Empire of the Sultan as it does Egypt to be a theoretical 
vassal of the Porte. 

I think, then, there can be no exaggeration in saying that the 
positions occupied by England in Egypt and France in Tunis are 
exactly analogous. Each occupied a portion of the Ottoman Em- 
pire with the intention of evacuating it as soon as order was restored, 
and sufficient guarantees had been given for the maintenance of 
civilized conditions, and each has hitherto found it impossible to 
evacuate, owing to the difficulties which invariably arise the 
moment a Western Power touches an Eastern State. You under- 
pin and prop up the old Government, and then find that you must 
either keep your props in or entirely pull down the old building 
and erect another. 

Considering the situation created in Tunis by the promises of 
the French, and their lack of performances, what should be the 
attitude of English public opinion? People who take “ snap-shot ” 
judgments on political affairs may be inclined to say, “ Why, of 
course, imitate the tactics of the French in Egypt, and make it as 
hot as possible for the French over Tunis. Let us worry them just 
as they worry us.” I venture to think that any such action would 
be both discreditable and foolish. Why should we be unreason- 
able because the French are? Instead, we ought to remember our 
own difficulties in Egypt, and judge France accordingly. We 
know that we were perfectly sincere when we said in 1882 that we 
had no intention of annexing Egypt, and promised that we should 
evacuate as soon as we had restored order, and set up a stable 
Government, though we, of course, must be the judges of when that 
task had been accomplished. Why should not we believe that the 
French were equally sincere? But if we believe that, and that the 
French are only prevented, just as we are prevented, from fulfilling 
their promises by what I may call the physical impossibility of 
evacuating, it would be absurd to copy the campaign of ill-temper 
and exaggeration in which certain of the French newspapers and 
of the less responsible public men in Paris have indulged. The 
tu quoque is a bad form of argument, even when it is most valid, 
and discourtesy and strong language can never find excuses in the 
example of our neighbours. It is greatly to be hoped, then, that 
our newspapers and public speakers will never retort to the French 
charges of perfidy by reciprocal outcries of “ pledge-breakers ” 
and “traitors.” In neither case could the charges be really well 
founded. What we should do is to try and get the French people 
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to understand our position in Egypt by considering their own in 
Tunis. The mass of the French people are as intelligent and clear- 
sighted as they are honourable and anxious to be fair-minded, 
but they are unhappily ill-informed in regard to external matters. 
If, however, they can have brought home to them the true situa- 
tion in Tunis, and the pledges made by them to Europe in regard 
to the occupation, I do not despair of their being made to see that 
it is far easier to make engagements in regard to evacuating 
Eastern countries than to evacuate. Let French politicians con- 
sider the difficulties which would beset the path of France were 
she called upon to evacuate Tunis, and then note how exactly the 
case of Tunis tallies with that of Egypt. 

In truth, both countries acted very unwisely in entering upon 
engagements which events have shown are so difficult to fulfil. 
Had the statesmen of either country shown more prescience, and had 
they been more attentive to past experience, they would have said, 
“We cannot in cases of this kind enter upon any fixed engage- 
ments, nor are we willing to hold out hopes that events may falsify, 
for in dealing with Oriental peoples and kingdoms, the retrocession 
of a European flag is extraordinarily difficult.” Especially should 
the statesmen of France have realized how impossible is the task of 
evacuation, for they had, or should have had, before their eyes the 
promises which they made in regard to Algiers, but which they 
were unable to keep. For example, in 1830 France officially 
assured England that her occupation of Algiers was only tem- 
porary. No doubt the French meant to deal with perfect 
honesty, but events were too much for them, and they found 
they had come to stay, and were obliged to obtain our assent to a 
permanent occupation. That assent was only given “provided 
they did not extend their conquests to Tunis on one side, or 
Morocco on the other.”* But this pledge also had to be thrown 
overboard. As I have said, and it cannot be said too often, states- 
men should guard against their fatal facility in the art of giving 
engagements for the future. 

Before I leave the subject of the French in Tunis, a word must 
be said in regard to the allegation that the French need not evacu- 
ate Tunis because it was we who egged them on to occupy it. This 
is perhaps prima facie somewhat of a non sequitur, but it is worth 
examining. It rests upon the report of a conversation between M. 
Waddington and Lord Salisbury, which took place in Berlin in 
1878. M. Waddington, on 26th July, 1878, wrote to the Marquis 
d’Harcourt, then French Ambassador in London, stating that Lord 
Salisbury, in discussing the effect of the Alliance just concluded 


*See Walpole’s History of England since 1815, Wellington’s Despatches, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Diary, and Annual Register, 1833. 
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between England and Turkey, had said to him, i.e., to M.Waddington, 


‘©* Do at Tunis what you think proper,’ his Lordship said ; ‘ England will offer 
no opposition, and will respect your decisions.’ Returning to the subject on 
another occasion Lord Salisbury made no hesitation in confiding to me that he 
looked upon it as morally impossible that the present régime could last in Tunis, 
and that in the view of the English Cabinet it was for France to preside over 
the regeneration of that country, consecrated by great memories.” 


The despatch containing these words and the statement that this 
otter of Tunis had been confirmed by Lord Beaconsfield was com- 
municated to Lord Salisbury. To it he replied, not by traversing 
M. Waddington’s recollections—he admitted, indeed, “the general 
justice of his recollections ”—but by formally stating the views of 
the British Government. These were of a friendly character, and, 
in effect, declared that England would accept without reluctance 
the inevitable spread of French influence in Tunis. But though 
thus, as far as he was able, withdrawing English opposition, he was 


careful not to pledge any Power but ourselves, and specifically pre- 
served the rights of Italy. 


** There is one consideration, however, to which I drew tiie attention of M. Wad- 
dington in conversation, and to which I ought not to omit all reference upon the 
present occasion. France is not the only country which lies in close proximity to 
Tunis. I have no means of knowing the exact views of the Italian Government 
upon this question, but I have grounds for believing that it is one to which their 
attention has been drawn. Her Majesty’s Government must not be understood as 
having arrived at any opinion upon the position which Italy may take up in refer- 
ence to the region under discussion ; for as no communications have passed between 
the two Governments on this matter, any such opinion would have been formed in 


entire ignorance.” 

No doubt this despatch constitutes, as far as England was con- 
cerned, a limited prospective acquiescence in what France might 
think fit to do in Tunis. Had the offer been accepted, and acted on 
then and there, it would be not unfair, using general rather than 
precise language, to say that England had encouraged France to 
occupy Tunis. But the offer to occupy Tunis was not accepted by 
being immediately acted upon—the only way by which such diplo- 
matic offers can be made potent, efficient, and of force. Instead, 
the French did nothing. After two years had elapsed, and after a 
new Ministry had come into office both in England and in France, 
negotiations in regard to Tunis were renewed ; but on that occasion 
a somewhat different spirit was apparent at the Foreign Office. 
Lord Granville, while unwilling to negative the formally expressed 
opinion of his predecessor, was evidently anxious to withdraw as 
far as possible from the position taken up by Lord Salisbury in re- 
gard to Tunis. This he did in a despatch dated 17th June, 1880, 
and this State paper, since it does not appear to have been made 
the subject of any protest by France, must be regarded as a definitive 
statement by England in regard to her attitude on the Tunisian 
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Question. To call it “egging on” would be a strange misuse of 
language. Discouragement of French aspirations, as far as dis- 
couragement could be made consistent with the courtesy and 
friendliness which our Government has always preserved, and I 
trust always will preserve, in regard to France, would be a much 
truer statement of its tone. 

Here are the most important passages in the despatch. 

“The French Ambassador,” writes Lord Granville to Lord Lyons, 
“spoke to me on the 9th instant on the subject of Tunis.” 


‘*His Excellency said that the interests of France in Africa did not permit her 
to be indifferent to whatever affected the condition of Tunis. The Government of 
that country was weak, and it would be unwise to ignore the possibility of its 
coming to an end. It was far from the desire of the French Government to 
accelerate such an event, and to profit by it to obtain an extension of territory. 
On the contrary, they were desirous of preventing any such contingency. But, 
at the same time, they found it necessary to exercise a certain amount of influence 
over the Tunisian Government themselves, and they were jealous of the establish- 
ment of any preponderating influence there by other Powers. 

- * * a ” ” * * * * 

‘*His Excellency said that at Berlin Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury held 
very friendly language on the subject of Tunis, They had repudiated the notion 
of any jealousy on the part of England of the growing influence and civilizing 
effects of French administration in Africa ; and they seemed rather to encourage 
than to deprecate the very sensible increase of French influence over Tunis, 
even if it were to be pushed to a degree greater than was intended or desired by 
France. 

‘The French Government did not wish to press Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject, but they would be glad to know as early as convenient whether the 
present Government shared the views of their predecessors. 

‘*T saw M. Léon Say again on the 12th instant, and returned to the subject. 

‘*T stated to his Excellency that in the correspondence which is preserved in 
this Office respecting the communications which passed between Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and M. Waddington at Berlin on the subject of Tunis, I found 
that there was some discrepancy between what was originally mentioned in private 
conversation and what was afterwards recorded officially to your Excellency as 
the opinion of the late Government. I found also that Lord Salisbury in that 
despatch had distinetly reserved any opinion upon the position which Italy might 
take up in reference to Tunis. 

‘*T said that, in the view of Her Majesty’s Government, Tunis was a portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, to dispose of which Great Britain had no moral or inter- 
national right. But Her Majesty’s Government had no jealousy of the influence 
which France, from her greater power and her high civilization, exercised, and is 
likely to exercise, over Tunis. 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government, I said, were in the same position as their prede- 
cessors as regards the position which Italy may take up in reference to Tunis.” 


The French in fact asked in 1880 what was the attitude of the 
British Government in regard to Tunis, and this was the answer: 
We were friendly to France, but we could not give away what did 
not belong to us, or injure either the rights of Turkey or of Italy. 

But even if we had egged France on to occupy Tunis, that 
would not alter the case. The French promises not to annex 
Tunis were made, not merely to us, but to all Europe, and specially 
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to Italy. Even, therefore, if it were held that we had waived the 
right to enquire as to their execution, they would hold good just 
as strongly. In the same way the pledge given to the Bey to 
evacuate, when France considered evacuation consistent with the 
preservation of order, was communicated (like our engagements 
as to Egypt) to all the Powers of Europe, among whom was Italy, 
a Power which has always maintained an attitude of great anxiety 
that the occupation should not become permanent. The question 
of Tunis then is not one between us and France, but between France 
and Europe, just as the question of Egypt is one between us and 
the rest of the Powers. I do not say this to suggest a means of 
embarrassing France, but rather to show that there is yet another 
point at which the analogy between the two cases is perfect. 
Before I leave a subject connected so closely with our position 
in Egypt, I should like to suggest that if the French are sincerely 
anxious to see us leave Egypt, they should do two things. First, 
they should help us instead of hindering us in the work of im- 
proving the administration of Egypt and making the condition of 
the country secure. We cannot leave Egypt till Egypt is able to 
stand by herself, and Egypt is less, not more, likely to be able to 
stand alone if France countermines our work on the Nile and 
aggravates every difficulty that arises. If you want a man to 
retire from business, but know that he cannot retire while the 
business is insecurely established, it is not wise to try and injure 
that business at every point. Next, France should abstain from 
the attitude of ordering us out of Egypt. Voluntary evacuation 
is always a difficult task. But how much more difficult is an 
evacuation which hot-headed people would at once declare was 
not evacuation, but “being kicked out by France”? If we were 
to leave Egypt while France was hotly pressing us to go, the 
ery would almost certainly be raised in France and Europe 
generally, “England has been beaten by France and made to 
disgorge.” But what English Premier would care to face such 
cries, and the answering growl of rage in England? Hence every 
intemperate speech and newspaper article published in France 
inakes evacuation harder. If France had been benevolent instead 
of fierce since 1882, had smoothed our path in Egypt instead of 
throwing obstacles in our way, and had refrained from threaten- 
ing us, it is not too much to say that the very strong party here 
in favour of evacuation would have won the day. Is it not 
still worth the while of France to try a more reasonable attitude? 
I should not be sincere if I said that it would certainly and im- 
mediately bring about evacuation—the task is too difficult for 
that; but if persisted in for several years its effect would, I 


believe, be very great. It has been shown in the case of Tunis, 
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where we have been specially benevolent, that the force of circum- 
stances is often too strong for good intentions. France, once in 
possession, found it physically impossible to evacuate Tunis, but 
it is certain that if we had worried her instead of being friendly, 
she would have been more, not less, likely to remain in the 
Regency. The physical difficulties of evacuation may, of course, 
prove too strong for England, in spite of the desire felt by many 
Englishmen (a desire instinctively shared by the present writer) 
to have done with Egypt and its responsibilities, but at any rate 
there is a reasonable chance that if left uncomplicated by ex- 
ternal considerations they will be surmounted. If, however, those 
physical difficulties are trebled and quadrupled by the action of 
France, and if, in addition, England is made to feel that evacuation 
would be a terrible blow to her wmour propre, and to her position 
in Europe, then most assuredly the day of evacuation will be in- 
definitely postponed. Let Frenchmen think what sort of policy 
would be most likely to make them carry out the undertakings 
given by them in regard to Tunis, and model their conduct to us 
accordingly. 

Tunis and its lessons should never be lost sight of by French 
statesmen when they are sitting in judgment on the English in 
Egypt. In both cases politicians can see the folly of making 
promises which, though they seem easy of fulfilment when made, 
in the future prove the source of the utmost difficulty and em- 
barrassment. “Tunis and Egypt, or the folly of rash promises,” 
that is the moral tale which should be read in all the chancelleries 
of Europe. 

J. St. Lok Srracuey. 
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THE present writer undertook to review Mr. Balfour’s Foundations 
of Belief for The Nutional Review betore he had seen it. As soon, 
however, as he had read and carefully studied it, he found himself 
in no small difficulty. The book is certainly, in more senses than 
one, a remarkable book. It is not the work of an outsider; for 
despite its modest pretensions, it is written by one well versed in 
the methods and familiar with the conclusions of philosophy, and 
by one too who, whatever may be said of his views, is, on the 
whole, thoroughly loyal to the spirit in which the best work 
has always been done in this department of knowledge. Yet 
with these methods and in this spirit, the author reaches a 
position from which he does not hesitate to regard the work done 
during many centuries of European thought in that region of 
higher knowledge that we call philosophy as for the most part 
nugatory and obsolete, a position from which he sees the whole 
field of speculation, mined indeed for truth by the philosophers, 
but mined unsuccessfully, and now only “cumbered with the dross 
and lumber of their abandoned workings.” The principal sub- 
stantial gain of their work is dismissed by him in a single sen- 
tence: it consists merely in that which they have done towards 
creating and perfecting the terminology by which the difficulties 
still before us can be stated. 

To adequately review the work of a writer who feels himself 
thus able to view the many systems of philosophy, down to the 
latest phase of Neo-Hegelianism in England, in somewhat the 
same spirit as that in which the student of life regards the mon- 
strous extinct forms of earlier periods—forms produced indeed by 
life but destined to form no links in the direct chain through 
which it has descended to later times—would in any case require 
special qualifications. The difficulty which presented itself at 
the outset was, therefore, no ordinary one. Nevertheless, it 
soon became apparent that it was only one of two. For on 
closely examining the book the present writer could not fail to 
observe what a powerful reinforcement the argument, if accepted 
as sound, must constitute of a position which he had himself 
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recently discussed in public, and which he had reached from quite 
a different point of approach. What, therefore, was to be done ’ 
To have to pose as critic of such a book, and in so doing hail it as 
a supplement to one’s own view, is a position in which no one 
would elect to be placed. Yet if the writer is to keep faith and 
usefully speak his mind about the book, he does not see any other 
way than by, in some measure, discussing it in explanation of a 
position he has himself endeavoured to define elsewhere.* What- 
ever objection the reader may find to urge against such a course 
his pardon is, therefore, asked in advance; it seems the only 
possible one in the circumstances. 

Mr. Balfour’s book has been described as entirely negative in its 
conclusions. This is no doubt in a sense true. But it will not im- 
probably be seen, as time goes on, that it constitutes a most impor- 
tant addition to a body of very positive doctrine, towards the accept- 
ance of which our times appear to be slowly ripening. This body 
of doctrine is itself nothing more or less than the direct product of 
the application of the principles of the Darwinian conception of 
evolution to human society. Its import, both for philosophy and 
the social sciences generally, can hardly be fitly described by any 
other word than revolutionary. But the remarkable feature about 
it is that it is revolutionary in quite the opposite sense to that at 
first imagined by either the friends or the opponents of the Darwin- 
ian hypothesis. 

For the past few decades no observant person can have failed to 
notice that many of the leading minds of our Western civilization, 
and more particularly those which have followed the course of that 
great expansion of thought which the second half of our century 
has witnessed, have moved in the shadow of a single idea. It seems 
to have been more or less unconsciously accepted as true that the 
Darwinian hypothesis had placed the final coping-stone on the 
scheme of rationalistic interpretation of the universe, and in par- 
ticular of human history and human affairs. The peculiar and extra- 
ordinary feature of the outlook at the end of the century is, how- 
ever, if the writer does not altogether misread it, that it is already 
beginning to appear that the principal result of the application of 
the principles of Darwinian science to human affairs must be, not 
the rationalistic interpretation of the scheme of development at 
work in the world, but the final deposition of Reason from the 
central place we had come to assume that it occupied in the process 
of evolution the race is undergoing. It is not indeed that Reason is 
to be simply discredited ; it is rather that it must, with no uncer- 
tain voice, be relegated to an inferior and subordinate function. 


* Social Evolution. 
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The powers which are apparently destined to emerge from the 
scrutiny of our time reinvested with all the authority of science as 
the large, integrating, ever-enduring factors in human evolution 
are, strange to say, none other than those which this scrutiny was 
for a time supposed to have finally discredited. Rationalism has 
appealed to the Czesar of modern evolutionary science. It is from 
that Cesar the verdict comes, a verdict apparently destined to 
prove as subversive of a position too hastily assumed as any that 
the theologians in the moments of their highest hopes have 
ventured to predict. 

To those who, from the side of natural science, have already 
caught a view, however imperfect, of the vast import of the revo- 
lution in thought with which we are threatened, Mr. Balfour's book 
has a significance far wider than any which would attach to the 
work of a man who, at the present time, would merely propose to 
add another system to the many with which the philosophers have 
already strewn the course of thought. It is the first clear and 
consistent note from the region of philosophy which marks that 
the keener intellects on that side have also begun to distinguish 
the nature and the proportions of the impending change. Let us 
see if we can, in a short article of this kind, get to the heart of what 
Mr. Balfour has to say. 

To those whose lot it may have been to wade through more than 
one system of philosophy, there is a feature of the book before us 
which will, at a very early stage, engage attention. The great weak- 
ness of modern philosophy to many of us seems to consist in this :— 
If we exclude Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic System—in which 
unfortunately the most important element in the synthesis has 
been left out—there has, so far reached it no clear message from 
that new world of ideas which modern evolutionary science has 
opened up. Many of the younger men, it is true, perceiving from 
what quarter light is likely to come in future, have begun to turn 
their faces towards the rismg sun. But with the older and the real 
leaders of thought this has not been so; they still live in the world 
of Kant and Hegel, and, however much they may temporize with the 
spirit of the new era, their minds have, so far, received no real im- 
petus from the new knowledge. The distinguishing feature of this 
book is that it appears to be illuininated throughout from a new 
source. It is really the first serious contribution to philosophy in 
England which is the work of a man in touch with modern science, 
and who possesses a grasp of the principles with which that science 
is working. It is in applying this knowledge to the world of ideas 
in which Kant and Hegel lived, and in which the philosophy of 
our time still moves, that the author breaks new ground. This is 
the source of that sense of power and grasp which the book con- 
veys to the reader. 
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Independent of artificial divisions into chapters and sections, 
it seems to fall naturally into three parts. The first part is 
strong with a strength which is rare in a work of this kind. 
Every reader possessing an acquaintance with the subject will feel 
this for himself. The middle of the book seems to be written in 
a different vein, but it is also strong. It is in the concluding 
chapters, where Mr. Balfour attempts to be constructive, that the 
argument is probably weakest. Mr. Balfour appears to the writer 
to have exhausted his message in proving that according to 
Rationalism itself the evolution of society on rationalistic lines 
is impossible. The attempt towards the end of the book to 
build a kind of rationalistic bridge from the rational to the 
ultra-rational will no doubt receive a good deal of attention. 
But it is probably destined to go the way of all similar bridges in 
the past. The real significance of the work Mr. Balfour has done 
would appear indeed to consist in the place it will occupy as part 
of the proof that there can never exist any real foundations upon 
which to construct such a bridge. It will be well, perhaps, to con- 
sider each part of the book separately. 

The nature of the work which Mr. Balfour sets himself to accom- 
plish in the first part of the book may be readily understood. 
Accepting the conclusions of Darwinian science, as interpreted by 
Rationalism (or, as Mr. Balfour prefers to call it, Naturalism), as 
to the origin of the Moral Sentiments, he proceeds to show that, 
for all that large class of obligations which every school of Ethics 
has agreed to consider in the light of duties, there remains not the 
semblance of a sanction binding on the emancipated intellect. 
The present writer has rarely read an argument which seemed to 
him so effectively delivered. There is no suggestion of the method 
of the religious apologist. There is no question-begging. The 
author understands the position of Naturalism so well, and accepts 
it, for purposes of his argument, so completely, that he had 
the singular experience, when the first chapter of the book 
appeared in detached form in the International Journal of Ethies 
for July last, of being denounced on the strength of it as a con- 
vinced Atheist. It is all argument, the drift and force of which 
will probably come more readily home to the scientifically-trained 
mind than to any other. The work is so thoroughly done that, if 
the writer is not greatly mistaken, there is revealed in it a depth 
and meaning which will eventually reach a much wider circle 
than that for which the book is written. It contains a suggestion 
of unexplored depths. of Naturalism in real life into which genius 
in the poet or novelist may yet drop a plummet of its own. 

What, asks Mr. Balfour, are these Moral Sentiments for which 
so high a place is claimed? According to the naturalistic account 
of their origin, we have no sanction for thus placing them on 
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a pinnacle by themselves. From the point of view of biology they 
must be regarded as on the same plane with the most disgusting 
contrivances, the coarsest appetites, the most calculating selfish- 
ness. No essential distinction can be made between these latter 
and even the august sentiments which cling to the ideas of duty. 
They are all, when we come to understand the scheme of evolution, 
nothing more than “ devices of Nature to trick us into the perfor- 
mance of Altruistic actions.” The emancipated mind has only to 
follow the matter out to discover that the explanation of the incon- 
sistent attempt which the world makes to ennoble the Moral or 
Altruistic sentiments is very simple. The fact is that they have 
i more precarious hold upon us than the others. In the struggle 
for existence they are an advantage, not to the individual, but to 
that product of a later growth which we call society. And so 
Nature furthers her end by playing upon us the additional trick 
of leading us to regard the Moral Sentiments with a kind of 
admiration which can claim no respect from the discriminating 
mind. 

Perhaps it may be thought that if the analysis is carried further, 
if the view is extended beyond our selfish desires and advantages, 
firmer ground will be found. Nothing of the kind. The perfection 
and felicity of the whole sentient creation may be set up as the 
object prescribed by morality. But it has become an object admit- 
tedly beyond our reach. Nay, the very idea is ludicrous in the 
light of the Naturalistic hypothesis. It is the same if we turn 
elsewhere. Do we give up the individual? Do we give up the 
universal? Do we restrict the view to the race itself, and, like 
some modern ethical guides, extend it beyond the family, the 
tribe, the nation, till it embraces Humanity ? What then? Only 
the same answer thrust back upon the questioner in a passage, the 
echoes of which will linger in the pages of English literature. 


‘* Man, so far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is no longer the 
final cause of the universe, the heaven-descended heir of all the ages. His very 
existence is an accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the life of one 
of the meanest of the planets. Of the combination of causes which first con- 
verted a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of humanity, science, 
indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough that from such beginnings famine, 
disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have 
gradually evolved, after infinite travail, a race with conscience enough to feel 
that it is vile, and intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. We 
survey the past, and see that its history is of blood and tears, of helpless 
blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We 
sound the future, and learn that after a period, long compared with individual 
life, but short indeed, compared with the divisions of time open to our investiga- 
tion, the energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, 
and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the race which has for a 
moment disturbed its solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts 
will perish. ‘The uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a 
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brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be at rest. Matter 
will know itself no longer. ‘ Imperishable monuments’ and ‘immortal’ deeds, 
«leath itself, and love stronger than death, will be as though they had never been. 
Nor will anything that is be better or be worse for all that the labour, genius, 
devotion, and suffering of man have striven through countless generations to 


effect.” 

Nor, when Mr. Balfour turns from the moral feelings to the 
.Esthetic sentiments does he find anything therein which, on the 
naturalistic hypothesis, can claim to give any permanent dignity 
to life or value to effort. What are these Esthetic sentiments / 
“ Mere bye-products of the great machinery by which organic life 
is varied and sustained.” Who are those who claim to be their 
exponents ? “ Poets and artists have been wont to consider them- 
selves, and to be considered by others, as prophets and seers, the 
revealers under sensuous forms of hidden mysteries, the symbolic 
preachers of eternal truths. All this is, of course, on the natu- 
ralistic theory, very absurd. They minister, no doubt, with success 
to some phase, usually a very transitory phase, of public taste : 
but they have no mysteries to reveal, and what they tell us, though 
it may be very agreeable, is seldom true, and never important.” 
The endless controversies which crowd our literature concerning 
the nature of the Beautiful have no significance. Nor have the 
mutations in the character of Aisthetic products from which they 
arrive any importance. “There is no evidence that these changes 
constitute stages in any process of gradual approximation to an 
unchanging standard. They are not born of any strivings after 
some ideal Archetype.” The cult of Beauty, like the cult of Mora- 
lity, goes down alive into the pit. The naturalistic hypothesis has 
swallowed it up. Its High Priests are degraded from a dignity to 
which they have no claim ; they have become the mere time-servers 
of an ignoble creed, the ringers of the sensuous changes on the far- 
off echoes of ancestral lusts and utilities. 

No one who has closely followed the development of thought in 
our time, no one who has caught the import of the larger know- 
ledge towards which we are travelling, can fail to be impressed 
with the insight displayed in these chapters. The argument is 
delivered in the style which is most effective for the work to be 
done. It is almost gladitorial in manner. It is without reproach, 
without remorse, without sentiment. It is simply directed straight 
at the opponent’s case. Professor Huxley, in his Romanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, unconsciously revealed to us in a strik- 
ing light the absurdity of the naturalistic position. Mr. Balfour 
exposes it in its gaunt crudity. Professor Huxley, after a lifetime 
spent in expounding the naturalistic hypothesis, found himself 
driven to try to reconcile the irreconcilable by surrendering his 
own first principles, in representing the ethical man as the arrester 
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and suspender of the cosmic process, instead of (as a necessity of 
his own hypothesis) its most perfect and harmonious product. 
Mr. Balfour sweeps the whole hypothesis away, a suicidal heap 
of discredited incongruities. 

The writer has followed the argument so far with entire assent ; 
it expands and verifies, though by a different mode of approach, 
the position he has himself taken up, namely, that the principal 
result of the revolution which began with Darwin, must be to 
establish as an accepted commonplace of science the conclusion 
that no sanction can ever be found in human reason for submitting 
to the process of evolution with which the cause of progress is 
bound up. Mr. Balfour, in these chapters, has practically reached 
the writer’s conclusion that “if man holds this world to be a mere 
sequence of materialistic cause and effect, and if he possesses the 
power (as he does) to suspend this process or to escape its effects, it 
follows with almost the cogency of mathematical demonstration 
that his own reason can never supply him with any effective sanc- 
tion for submitting to it.* Nay, more, from the side of philosophy 
Mr. Balfour has taken no small step towards verifying his recent 
prediction that “it will probably be seen at no distant date that all 
the efforts of philosophy, hitherto, to discover such a sanction must 
eventually be placed in the same category with the attempt to dis- 
cover the principle of perpetual motion. For the one task is ren- 
dered by ultimate natural conditions just as inherently impossible 
of accomplishment as the other.”+ 

It is at this point that we reach what is perhaps the first weak- 
ness in the book. Having, on the naturalistic hypothesis, disposed 
of Morality and the sentiments associated with Beauty, Mr. Balfour 
proceeds, in the same light, to discuss the claims of reason itself. 
This is done in a series of chapters, ranging from Chapter IIT. of 
Part I. to Chapter IL. of Part III. That the book itself had been 
the product of a period of transition in thought, probably no one 
who would read these chapters, and notice their relation both to 
each other and to the author’s own conclusions towards the end of 
the book, could for a moment doubt. The inconsistency, for in- 
stance, between Mr. Balifour’s final conclusions and his attack in 
one of these chapters on that phase of Idealism which the late Mr. 
T. H. Green represented in England, and which the present Master 
of Balliol has further developed, is so evident that it can hardly 
escape notice. Mr. Balfour has, it will be said, taken the edge off 
such criticisin by admitting his own conclusions to be merely pro- 
visional, This is in a sense true, and he is fully entitled to urge 
such a justification. Nevertheless, his impeachment of Reason in 


* «Social Evolution,” Nineteenth Century, February, 1895. 
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these chapters, which would otherwise remain an exceptionally 
strong and effective argument (into which the criticism of Idealism 
is fitted in its natural place), is, in the writer’s opinion, seriously 
weakened by the arrangement of the chapters themselves and by 
the consequent confusion of the main train of thought. 

For what, in natural sequence, is Mr. Balfour’s next position— 
having disposed of the claims of Naturalism to supply any sanction 
binding on reason for submitting to the demands which society 
makes on the individual? Surely it is to show, as he does show 
effectively, although in later chapters, that, as a matter of unques- 
tioned fact, reason does not now provide, and never has provided, 
the forces which hold society together and which make for the 
progress of the world. After which it would remain to show, as 
Mr. Balfour does also show, although in earlier chapters, how 
supremely absurd it is to expect anything of the kind from reason, 
and more epecially to elevate it to the position it is commonly 
assumed to occupy. For it is, on the Naturalistic showing, a 
faculty dependent on senses capable of receiving but one of a 
possible million explanations of phenomena, a faculty by which 
we can never hope to attain to any trustworthy knowledge of 
phenomena at all, a faculty evolved not for purposes of philo- 
sophical research, or for enabling us to understand an infinite 
universe, but for the ludicrously disproportionate end of further- 
ing our individual chances of survival in the struggle for existence. 
It is possible that, had Mr. Balfour laid his courses in this order, 
the structure upon which he erects his provisional conclusions 
would be better prepared to receive them. Yet this is no serious 
criticism. The work, in whatever order it follows, has still been 
done in the book. 

Outside of Part I., the most important chapters in the book are 
the two headed “Causes of Experience” and “Authority and Reason.” 
In these chapters Mr. Balfour discusses the influence, and the real 
predominance, in society of forces other than Reason, which mould 
and coerce the prevailing opinion of the time. These forces may 
be said to be grouped together under the head of Authority, which 
he defines as contrasted with Reason and as standing for “ that 
group of non-rational causes—moral, social, and educational—which 
produces its results by psychic processes other than reasoning” 
(p. 219). Mr. Balfour, in fact, boldly puts society on an ultra- 
rational basis, and the idea he works out is practically the same 
as that which the writer has developed in Social Evolution, 
namely, that in human history the factors which have shaped the 
course of evolution have been the influences developed within 
the great social systems founded on forms of belief providing 
ultra-rational sanctions for conduct. Mr. Balfour describes the 
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influences under the common head of “Authority”; the social 
system founded on a form of ultra-rational belief becomes his 
“ Psychological Climate.” To really understand these chapters, as 
they will probably be understood at a later time, the philosophical 
student will have to gather up many of the loose threads in the 
preceding chapters. For instance, he will have to realize the 
significance of that undoubted historical fact to which Mr. Balfour 
draws early attention in the book, namely, that the systems of 
philosophy which the human mind has from time to time pro- 
duced have really constituted no important element in deter- 
mining the character of the periods in which they flourished. 
He will have to grasp also the profound significance of another 
fact which Mr. Balfour brings out, namely, that philosophy itself 
is nothing more or less than the expression of the desire of man- 
kind to bring what it already believes and acts upon (and what 
it will in any case continue to believe and act upon) into harmony 
with its speculative reason. 

The writer can only follow the train of thought developed in 
this part of the book with assent. Facts and tendencies, the 
meaning of which has been for long entirely overlooked, are 
interpreted with a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. 
The enormous influence of the moods of thought developed in 
these “psychological climates,” the manner in which the develop- 
ment of opinion is controlled, and in which reason itself, while 
imagining itself free, is unconsciously coerced, the parasitic life 
within these systems of those who imagine they draw their 
spiritual nourishment from Rationalism (this part of the argu- 
ment appears to be out of its place), are all discussed with a 
directness and insight which invigorates the reader. That we 
should consider that reason, and reason only, can be safely per- 
initted to mould the convictions of mankind; that we should be 
of opinion that by its inward counsels alone, beings, who boast 
that they are rational, should submit to be controlled, is an 
attitude of mind which the whole history of the world con- 
tradicts. “It is true,” says Mr. Balfour, “that sentiments like 
these are amongst the commonplaces of political and social phil- 
osophy. Yet looked at scientifically, they seem to me to be not 
merely erroneous, but absurd.” 

There are many who are willing enough to allow that Authority 
may be permitted to rule in religion, but who are not prepared to 
go further. They have not grasped the meaning of history. We 
have to realize 
“thatit is Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe, not religion 


only, but ethics and polities ; that it is Authority which supplies us with essential 
elements in the premises of science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason 
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which lays deep the foundations of social life; that it is Authority rather than 
Reason which cements its superstructure. And, though it may seem to savour of 
paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to say, that if we would find the quality in 
which we most notably excel the brute creation, we should look for it, not so much 
in our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as 


in our capacity for influencing and being influenced through the action of 
Authority.” 


It is not a long step from the view expressed in the last passage 
to the conclusion, that the distinctive feature of the process of 
evolution at work in human society is, that the race is growing 
ever more and more religious. 

It is a pity that many of the ideas in the last part of Mr. 
Balfour's book are not worked out more fully. They are, for the 
most part, merely suggestive in their present shape. He appears 
more than once to have reached a clear perception of that great 
fundamental truth of human evolution, without which we can 
never understand either history or philosophy, namely, that all 
religion is essentially ultra-rational, and that there is to be distin- 
guished no law or tendency in religion to eliminate this element. 
Yet he does not seem to make much of it. He modestly brings 
out as a kind of after-thought in a note to one of the chap- 
ters that great lesson of Christian history which consists in em- 
phasizing this truth. It is a passage of deep historical and 
religious insight which the writer hopes he will have Mr. Balfour's 
permission for incorporating in his own argument under this head 
in the next edition of Social Evolution. 


“The permanent value which the results of the great ecclesiastical controversies 
of the first four centuries have had for Christendom, as compared with that pos- 
sessed by the more transitory speculations of later ages, illustrates, I think, the 
suggestion contained in the text. For whatever opinion the reader may entertain 
of the decisions at which the Church arrived on the doctrine of the Trinity, it is 
at least clear that they were not in the nature of explanations. They were, in 
fact, precisely the reverse. They were the negation of explanations. The various 
heresies which it combated were, broadly speaking, all endeavours to bring the 
mystery as far as possible into harmony with contemporary speculations, Gnostic, 
Neo-platonic, or Rationalizing, to relieve it from this or that difficulty : in short, 
to do something towards ‘explaining’ it. The Chureh held that all such 
explanations or partial explanation inflicted irremediable impoverishment on the 
idea of the Godhead, which was essentially evolved in the Christian revelation. 
They insisted on preserving that idea in all its inexplicable fulness.” 


Mr. Balfour is explaining that the interpretation of the ideas 
if exhausted by one generation would be alien or impossible for 
the next; but the meaning is even more profound than this. 
We are really dealing with an immutable law of human develop- 
ment by which every movement of thought which seeks to 
‘ationalize the ideas of religion is from its inception doomed to 
wither and die. 
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Coming after the first part of the argument, the attempt which 
Mr. Balfour makes towards the end of the book to span the interval 
which separates definite belief from mere negation, seems to the 
writer relatively unimportant as a contribution to philosophy. To 
explain why this is so is to criticize the book, not in detail, but as a 
whole. If it were asked what is the distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Balfour’s book the correct answer would probably be, the penetrat- 
ing insight with which the author has discussed the facts and ten- 
dencies of thought in our time. On the other hand, an important 
deficiency of the book consists not improbably in a certain lack of 
grasp of what may be called the permanent principles underlying 
the phenomena discussed. At many points in the book one feels 
something of this. Let us take an example. When Mr. Balfour 
discusses Authority, the “ Psychological Climates” which it tends 
to produce, and the subordination of reason therein, he has a very 
clear perception of the facts themselves. Yet he does not appear 
to be equally clear as to the import of the conflict which is carried 
on within these systems between Authority on the one hand and 
Reason on the other, how it enables us to understand the laws 
regulating the development and decline of the systems themselves, 
and how all the historical phenomena, religious, moral, social, and 
political, which the social system or “ Psychological Climate” pro- 
duces can be stated and understood in terms of this conflict. 

Again, where he discusses what beyond all doubt would, to a 
detached observer, present itself as a central feature in human 
history, namely, the spectacle of philosophy ever attempting (and 
ever failing in the attempt) to bring that which mankind already 
believes and acts upon into harmony with its reason, Mr. Balfour 
does not make it clear that he has reached the meaning of this 
curious phenomenon. A test question may be put to him in this 
relation. Why is it, for instance, that although, as he correctly 
tells us, our philosophical systems have never really constituted 
any important element in determining the character of the periods 
in which they flourished, philosophy itself has nevertheless always 
occupied such a high place in human estimation? The book con- 
tains no explanation. 

Yet the explanation is simple when we understand the under- 
lying principles. The fact is that the process of evolution at work 
on the race is developing both our reason and that type of character 
which consents to submit reason to the guidance of Authority; the 
cause being that the exercise of reason is, next after the willingness 
to submit to authority, the highest cause contributing to social 
efficiency. But in order to understand the ever-continued effort of 
philosophy it is necessary to keep in view what happens. As the 
result of this constant cause at work in society ever tending tv 
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allow the fullest possible scope to reason, there is necessarily 
produced a continual crop of inquiring intellect which tends to 
press against the barrier which separates the domain of authority 
from that of untrammelled reason. It may be noticed how it is 
along the zone between these two positions that all the systems 
that the world has agreed to regard as the highest philosophy have 
taken up their position. The effort underlying all the accredited 
systems is the effort to reconcile the two conflicting sets of claims. 
The existence of the systems marks, in fact, a certain deference 
which we pay to reason. But solely and exclusively because of 
the predominance we necessarily allow it in other matters. The 
task of reconciliation itself is an absolutely impossible one. 

The systems with which philosophy strews the course of human 
thought accordingly arise, have their day, and pass discredited 
away as knowledge itself grows and changes. And if it were 
possible ever to regard any of them from an entirely detached point 
of view it would not improbably be seen that it has always tended, 
from the nature of the case, to award, alike to the worst as to the 
best of them, a meed of praise for which there would really be no 
intellectual justification. 

If we are, therefore, to judge Mr. Balfour’s conclusions on their 
merits, it is necessary to remember that with larger knowledge we 
are likely to understand that, from the circumstances of the case, 
religion can gain nothing from attempts to explain it in terms of 
reason, or from efforts to buttress it from the side of philosophy. 
Such efforts are from the outset, by fundamental conditions of 
the case, foredoomed to failure. The whole history of religious 
apology, no less than the history of philosophy, is a standing record 
of the uselessness of such attempts. From Butler and Paley to 
Schanz, every religious apologist has been ultimately driven back 
to a position beyond which Mr. Balfour has made no real advance. 
“Ts not natural reason,” asks Schanz, “incompetent to prove the 
truth of supernatural revelation ? Must, then, the defence, which 
is acknowledged to be necessary, be set down as impossible or ill- 
usory ? So it would really seem.” The apologist, he tells us, “ knows 
full well that a religious idea of God, even in its most general form, 
is unattainable by metaphysics.” But he adds that, “conscious of 
the rights of the human heart,” he feels he cannot neglect meta- 
physics. There we have the effort to compound with reason. 
What the time has come to learn is that the sources from which 
religion draws its strength render it entirely independent of any 
assistance from the side of philosophy. It is a law of human 
evolution that religion will continue to be so. The unification of 
all belief into an ordered whole, compacted into one coherent 
structure under the stress of reason is an ideal which Mr. Balfour 
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confesses himself unable to abandon. But the principal contribu- 
tion which his book makes to knowledge, consists, nevertheless, in 
bringing into view from the side of philosophy the great truth 
which we are approaching from the side of science, namely, that 
there is no philosophical creed, as there is no religious creed, 
which can be harmonized under the supremacy of reason. 

If it were worth while to endeavour to realize the future we 
might not improbably come to see that the philosopher himself is 
the product of a transition stage of development. No conclusion 
of evolutionary science seems to the writer likely to be more firmly 
established than that the future belongs to those sections of the 
race amongst whom will be found, not the functions of religion 
harmonized under the sway of reason, but the functions of reason 
harmonized under the sway of beliefs providing ultra-rational 
sanctions. Philosophy would in this light represent, not so much 
a permanent want of the human mind, as the expression of a kind 
of mental habit in races where intellectual qualities and qualities 
contributing to social efficiency were both alike highly developed, 
but in which the true equilibrium between these qualities had not 
yet been attained. 

BENJAMIN Kipp. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


THE evolution of what Mr. Ruskin once called “ The Black Arts,” 
especially as applied to the purposes of illustration, is among the 
most interesting artistic phenomena of the day. Broadly speaking, 
the Fine Arts, as an xsthetic expression, lead the public taste. 
Artistic movements, the developments of new “schools,” whether 
in painting, sculpture, or architecture, are the outcome of the 
artist’s initiative, unaided and undirected from outside, be that 
initiative a sincere and genuine birth, or a mere bid for advertise- 
ment. The “ Newlyn School,” the new English Art Club; the 
“ Glasgow School,” the art of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. Sargent, and 
Mr. Swan, have all forced themselves upon the public without any 
reference whatever to the “common herd” to accept or reject. 
They have, in various measures, imposed themselves upon the 
town and set their seal upon the country’s art, in spite of the 
occasional resistance of fellow-artists and in complete indifference 
to the ignorance or the feelings of the people. 

But in the case of the art crafts, which are primarily intended 
for general consumption, it is different in the main. Directly de- 
pendent upon the support of the public, they must necessarily be 
in comparative harmony with the general taste. They may ven- 
ture, perhaps, a very little way beyond it without much risk; but 
as their pulse, so to speak, beats in the counting-house of the 
house-furnisher or the book-publisher, where three-monthly ac- 
counts and five per cent. discount for cash are considerations not 
to be by any means neglected, they have to compound with the 
demand of the day. Painting in any form may flourish, or, at 
least, exist, on the taste of half-a-dozen collectors; the applied 
arts, especially where they look to reduplication for their pros- 
perity, are dependent on the approval of the many. 

Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated than in the case of 
the reproductive arts, particularly in respect to book-illustration. 
Of these illustrative arts the various methods have come and gone 
in fairly distinct cycles of taste and fashion, according as the public 
was content to sanctify them with its approval. Wood-cutting, 
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copper-plate engraving, mezzotint, steel-plate engraving, aquatint, 
wood-engraving, etching, photogravure, process-block, all have had 
their turn; and although the art magazines and illustrated periodi- 
cals—the serious and dignified among them—have helped to widen 
the field and lend some stability to wood-engraving und to “ pro- 
cess,” there is little doubt that, as regards the former in its highest 
expression, its knell has been sounded in this country; while in 
America it is admittedly the subject of a great revolutionary move- 
ment by which, it is hoped, a fresh era of prosperity will be inau- 
gurated and lease of life renewed. 

For America, then, there is good hope, but as that question 
presents some points of exceptional interest and importance, I 
leave it for a moment, to return to it later on in its proper place. 
In France, where the art now reaches its highest perfection and 
most perfect development, where it flourishes on the taste of an 
intelligent and appreciative public, and where it is officially recog- 
nized and officially rewarded, it is safe for the immediate future. 
It produces, perhaps, more engravers of skill, though not of genius, 
than it can provide work for; but that is evidence rather of its 
attractiveness and popularity than of any lack of vitality. Lepére, 
Florian, Morin, Baude, Jonnard, Baudoin, are but a few among 
those who, in different styles of wood-engraving, sustain the extra- 
ordinarily high level to which the art has attained in France, and 
which it is likely to maintain in view of the general encourage- 
ment on which it is borne along. In Germany, too, there seems 
little fear for it at the present moment. It is true that the 
standard is lower, artistically, than it is in France. No doubt 
there are few outside Germany who can engrave a head as finely 
as Klinkicht can in his own style; but as a general rule German 
engraving is far more precise, more mechanical, more according to 
formula, than that of either France or America. There is often 
great skill and sometimes considerable artistic feeling in German 
wood-engraving; but as a rule it does not compare with the highest 
French work. Yet its condition is not unsatisfactory. Thanks 
chiefly to the great engraving “studios” or factories which flourish 
upon the low prices at which copyright for wood-engraving may be 
obtained from dealers and artists, the illustrated magazines and 
newspapers, not only of Germany, but of other countries too, are 
kept supplied with excellently cut blocks, “ at moderate prices, and 
with regularity and despatch.” But the craftsman is rarely an 
artist ; and, when he is, he is rather an artist in intelligence than 
an artist in feeling; he reveals the scientific and philosophic far 
more than the artistic side of the national temperament; and for 
that very reason, no doubt, his work is accepted without much 
question, and his existence is assured. 
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In England, as I have recently stated elsewhere, the art of wood- 
engraving is in a desperate state; and though we all agree that 
“ process” is the weapon that has struck the blow, few seem to 
realize by whom, or by whose authority, that weapon has been most 
effectively wielded. The superficial observer will tell you that it is 
all the fault of the commercial-minded publisher and the niggardly 
newspaper proprietor, who refuse to illustrate with wood when 
they can replace it without much, if any, loss of effect with 
“process.” There is truth in the statement as applied to the 
lower-priced periodicals of little artistic pretension—for why should 
a publisher spend five to ten times as much upon wood to oblige 
a public that notoriously neither knows nor cares? But in the 
case of the higher-class publications, in which the cost of engrav- 
ing is of a secondary consideration—a fixed budget being regularly 
set aside for the purpose of illustration to be employed to the best 
artistic advantage—the charge of economy and commercialism 
does not hold good. The men, generally speaking, who have dealt 
the hardest blow by their express approval of mechanical pro- 
cesses of reproduction, and who really seek in art something 
more than commercial success, are the artists. Some, like Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, have taken their stand against the process which 
is ousting wood-engraving—inexorably, irresistibly; for they missed 
the rich fat blacks, the delicate tender lines of the graver, all the 
feeling and skill born of artistic temperament and long years 
of sweet apprenticeship. They care not for the undoubted ad- 
vantages of process. And yet experience shows that five artists 
out of six prefer the mechanical system of reproduction for their 
own pictures and drawings, whatever they may like for their 
neighbours’. 

Two of the chief drawbacks to be urged against even the best 
tint-process—it is as well to admit it at once—are (1) the inability 
of this rather nerveless rendering to reproduce the highest lights and 
deepest blacks of the original work ; and (2) the réle it plays, like 
that of Death, as the Great Leveller: for while it tends to conceal 
many of one picture’s worst defects, it has a way of ignoring the 
chief beauties of another. On the other hand, some of its truest 
merits are counted against it for faults. “What a revelation of 
the cheap nastiness of process,” wrote a provincial correspondent a 
short while ago, “are those reproductions of Raphael’s Cartoons! 
Misty and blotchy in parts, and speckled too, they are as different 
from the fine bright wood-engravings in my possession as night 
is from day.” Misty and blotchy they were indeed; but while 
acknowledging the “revelation,” I had to point out that it 
was a revelation of the right sort, and that now for the first 
time he could form a true idea of the real condition of the 
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Cartoons, which the “brightness” of his wood-engravings had 
entirely misrepresented. In this comparative truth of the process- 
block, this usual adherence to the refinement of tone, quality, and 
effect of a picture or drawing, this faithfulness in the rendering of 
facial expression, all of which are commonly given with less 
accuracy in the majority of wood-engravings, lies the secret of its 
success with painters, who look primarily to the fidelity of the 
reproduction, rather than to the excellence of the technique. 

Where the excellence of the process-block is going to stop it 
is impossible to foretell. For some years past when the finest 
results have been required, it has been the growing practice to 
work upon the surface of the process-block, not only retouching 
with the “roulette,” but proceeding also in accordance with the 
regular resources of the wood-engraver’s methods, so that natural 
deficiencies in the block might be remedied or supplemented. 
This working on a process-block by a wood-engraver has, curiously 
enough, been lately claimed as “the last movement , 
an entirely new development,” of which the first example, it 
is curiously alleged, is to be seen in last January’s number of The 
Century Magazine. As a matter of fact, however, it has long been 
employed by The Graphic, by Cassell & Company, and others ; 
and it is neither novel nor American in its origin. But there 
can be no doubt that to the United States are to be credited the 
finest process-blocks which have hitherto been produced, as well 
as the most admirable printing of them that has yet been attained, 
for without it the best blocks would yield but poor results. The 
American printing-machines, indeed, are instruments of precision. 
But England can produce results relatively so good that the wood 
is being ousted by the gelatine film. Not only does the rank 
and file of the engraver’s craft find its occupation very nearly gone, 
but the greater of the craftsmen—those who can engrave a picture as 
well as cut the “special artist’s” sketch—have the bitter know- 
ledge that it is the painters themselves who, many of them, insist 
upon the process-block. Within my own experience artists have 
made the employment of process for reproduction a sine qué nen 
in accepting a commission, and have protested when the far more 
expensive and beautiful art of xylography was used for the trans- 
lation of their pictures into black and white. “I won't be re- 
produced by the wood-engraver,” wrote one, who evidently had 
already tested the comparative virtues of good process and bad 
engraving. That this hostility to wood-engraving exists, and 
that widely, is not to be gainsaid. 

Hitherto men have been flattering themselves that even if 
the more common-place engraving be crushed out of the field, 
the highest kind is beyond all reach of harm. No art, they said, 
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can be supplanted by a process which has all its faults thick 
upon it. But the grossness of the error is at least made manifest, 
and we are face to face with an alarming condition of affairs— 
no less than the threatened extinction of English wood-engraving 
all together. It is no satisfaction to be told that the art can 
always be supplied by an influx of foreigners. For the art to 
flourish here it is essential that here, as elsewhere, “common- 
place” wood-engraving should keep its place as heretofore, for there 
can be no perfection where practice is not permitted. I am 
told that wood-engraving as a fine art will survive although 
wood-engraving as a trade is doomed! The contention is absurd. 
You may as well expect Queen’s prizemen where rifle-practice 
is forbidden, and declare that some geniuses will always be able 
to swim though they are to be prevented from going into the 
water to learn. All experience is against it. You can name no 
engraver in the two Continents who has not worked his way up 
to perfection on the practice acquired during years of ordinary 
journeyman’s labour. And if nothing but the “fine art” is to 
be permitted to survive, who, one may ask, is to support the 
would-be engravers during the years of apprenticeship and _prac- 
tice required to make “fine artists” of them, and who compen- 
sate them, if they ultimately find that complete mastery of the 
art and craft of wood-engraving is beyond their powers ? 

No, The two sections of engraving, fine and ordinary, are inter- 
dependent; and they must inevitably be co-existent. There is no 
alternative. If the ordinary craft is to go, the fine art will go with 
it. The whole matter rests with the public, the publishers, and the 
artists. But the public is too ignorant and too indifferent for it to 
be regarded as a Court of Appeal whose decision may settle the 
question for good, if, indeed, it has any views upon the subject at 
all. The publishers, taken as a class, follow the public demand, 
with their eye upon the market. If, therefore, the artists make no 
stand—if they silently accept and encourage the use of process, the 
wood-engraver is lost. And the coup de grace will have been 
dealt by the very men whose sympathies and efforts should be 
directed towards the preservation of the art. We have in England 
a few young men of striking ability from whom excellent things 
may be hoped. Whether or not they may eventually be ranked with 
the great ones of the day lies largely in the hands of the artists, 
and if something be not speedily done to arrest the débdcle they 
will be among the last of their race, and will disappear as com- 
pletely as the mezzotinters and line-engravers of an earlier, and 
similarly neglectful, generation. 

The revolution of wood-engraving in the United States is the 
latest and most startling development of all by reason of its sud- 
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denness, as well as of the swift realization of the prophecy that had 
more than once been made on this side of the Atlantic. The 
“American School of Wood-Engraving” had been received here 
with unbounded popularity. Originally founded upon the work of 
English engravers who had emigrated to America a quarter of 
a century ago, in response to the laudable demand for the finest 
work procurable which had been created, and was maintained, 
chiefly by Scribner's and Harper's Magazines, it developed an 
extraordinary measure of technical accomplishment. “Something 
more than twenty years ago,” says Mr. Lewis Fraser, the Art 
Editor of The Century Magazine (the successor of the first Scrib- 
ner), “drawings were made on the wood block, and cut in the 
drawn surface. The designer of that period was happy if he saw 
given back to him the dry bones of his design with such altera- 
tions of light and shade as best suited the method of the particular 
engraver. Then came, fostered and encouraged and developed by 
this magazine, the new school of American wood-engravers, mainly 
induced by the return from Europe of many promising young 
artists who in foreign schools had learned new methods of art ex- 
pression, and who the management of the magazine thought 
should have a hearing. Marvellous reproductions of these men’s 
work were made by the engravers of the new school—notably by 
Timothy Cole and the late Frederick Juengling.” 

The work was received with rapture in this country, and the 
English reputation of the American magazines far overtopped that 
of any similar native production. The public was charmed with 
this exceeding skill; artists were enchanted with the faithfulness 
of these refined reproductions ; and the glamour of unprecedented 
dexterity—which, we were told, had converted the craft of wood- 
engraving into a fine art—was over them all. Clamour was raised 
by those who reproached the old country with lagging behind in 
an art capable of such exquisite results. No one, they complained 
—and they spoke truly—could here produce a block of such 
astounding perfection of technique, of such minute faithfulness to 
the original, of such lovely “smoothness ”—this “smoothness ” 
being the equal delight of the thoughtless admirer of the collotype. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, the American draughtsman altogether excel- 
lent in his own line, and a newspaper critic whose brusque utter- 
ances are chiefly remarkable for a patriotic disdain of English art 
production—never tired of preaching the superiority of American 
wood-engraving (among other American superiorities), introducing 
and for ever harping upon national comparisons and susceptibili- 
ties which had far better have been omitted from a philosophical 
discussion. And when the series of beautiful blocks which Mr. 
Timothy Cole had tor years been executing for The Century, were 
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reprinted under the title of “Old Italian Masters,” his vocabulary 
of praise and appreciation altogether gave out—he had “no adjec- 
tives left to express the perfection of them.” (I am taking it for 
granted that he was the writer of the essay in The Daily Chronicle 
of November 16, 1892.) It is true that he had first confused his 
readers by explaining Mr. Cole’s methods—how the picture to be 
copied was first photographed, the photograph, after being cor- 
rected, “copied on to the wood-biock by a peculiar method and the 
engraving done directly from the original ” (!), yet, however, “there 
was no intervention between the painter and engraver”! But 
as to his enthusiasm there could be no doubt. “ All we can say is 
that this is the greatest series of wood-engravings in ancient or 
modern times,” he exclaimed ; and again in another journal, over 
the initials A. U. (“Artist Unknown”), he declared that Mr. Cole had 
brought wood-engraving “ to a greater perfection than anyone who 
ever lived.” And Mr. Pennell was only one of the crowd who were 
carried away by surface excellencies from the consideration of the 
true functions of wood-engraving. 

But some in England—happily, among the number one or two 
whose positions rendered them strong enough to resist the rising 
tide—were utterly opposed to the new development, and declined 
to fall before its blandishments. C'est magnifique, they admitted, 
muis ce n'est pas la gravure. They were not blind to the marvel 
of the process, but the extreme minuteness, the excessive dexterity, 
seemed to them to wander into that sort of unnecessary cleverness 
which is claimed by the man who can write four thousand words 
upon a post-card. While according full credit to Mr. Cole and his 
colleagues, whose manual skill and fine intelligence had been 
betrayed into a craving of an acrobatic sort, they felt that their 
extreme refinement was the reductio ad abswrdum of the passion 
for the minute and of the perfection of technique. The sole end 
and aim, indeed, was so to engrave upon wood that the result, in 
faithfulness and smoothness, might possess the qualities of a 
photograph after the picture! And this was to be the apotheosis 
of engraving—this was the triumph of skill and soul and labour 
—that a block might more and more resemble the tones and 
appearance of a shilling photograph! It was felt, in short, that 
Mr. Cole was the decadent de luxe who was overwhelming wood- 
engraving with the very refinements with which Finden over- 
whelmed and destroyed the art of steel-engraving. 

The man to whom belongs the credit of leading the opposition 
is Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I. Himself an artist of ability, he happily 
occupied a position to act and to enforce his views, probably superior 
to that of any other man in England. The art-director of one of 
the greatest publishing houses in the world, with the direction of a 
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large engraving statt, employing besides a considerable number 
of occasional outside engravers, he had in his hands the annual 
production of some thousands of blocks, from the highest class 
for The Magazine of Art, to the more ordinary kind for the 
numerous books and magazines published by the firm. Apart 
from all questions of expense, he steadfastly set his face against 
what he considered to be the debasement of the ideal of wood-en- 
graving from art to craft, however skilfully and insidiously it might 
be accomplished. He declined to give employment to the engravers 
who were constantly applying for work of the sort they had been 
trained to execute for the American periodicals, for the gradual 
introduction of “process” into those pages had thrown many of 
them out of employment; and he insisted on employing only 
those who, while they could faithfully translate a picture on their 
block, aimed at making one feel the beauty of the engraving itself. 
This beauty and merit of an engraving lies as much in the en- 
graving as in the rendering of the picture reproduced—more so 
indeed: as much in the arrangement and disposition of its lines as 
in the whole general result produced; and the engraver who by 
deliberately overdone finenness renders his lines practically in- 
visible to ordinary eyesight, wantonly throws away the chief 
artistic charm of his work. The delight of the artist is in his 
medium—that, I take it, is an axiom beyond the contradiction 
of anyone. The supreme merit of wood is in the exquisite charm 
of its engraved line, and not the faithfullest and most elaborately- 
cut reproduction can, as an artistic creation, stand for a moment 
beside a block that has been clearly and artistically engraved. 
As a matter of fact, need I remark, extremely fine cutting is not 
at all required for perfectly faithful reproduction. This has at last 
been admitted by our American friends. That Mr. Pennell and 
his associates have been convinced is not suggested: that they 
are likely to be converted is equally improbable; but out of the 
mouth of The Century shall it be proved, and by the graver 
of Mr. Timothy Cole it shall be established, before I quit this 
subject of American wood-engraving. 

‘These principles were clearly set forth by Mr. Bale in an article 
which attracted considerable attention, both here and in America. 
Conceding to the United States the merit of producing the best 
process-blocks and the finest printing of them that the universe 
has to show—achievements which are rather triumphs of science 
than works of art—he pointed out that when our book-illustrations 
were produced by the old-fashioned engraver, “ their quality natur- 
ally varied as the engraver was a good artist or none at all. If he 
were the former he produced an engraving that was a work of art 
as an engraving, apart from the artistic character of the original 
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from which he worked ; if the latter he gave you a dull, mechanical, 
uninteresting result. If it were required to produce a reproduction 
as nearly like a mechanical one as possible, the artist-engraver 
evidently was not the man to give it you; the more mechanical 
and slavish the engraver as a copyist, the better for that purpose. 
And it has always been necessary to discriminate between the 
artist who was also a craftsman, and the craftsman who was no 
artist.” 

This simple test he then applied to Mr. Cole’s work and his 
“ disindividualization,” as the engraver called it—for Mr. Cole set 
it down as the chief quality in an engraver that he should be able 
to suppress his own individuality. “Ofcourse,” said Mr. Bale, “if | 
the merest mechanical reproduction is wanted, it is quite desirable 
that it should not be entrusted to an engraver with artistic indi- 
viduality, which is sure to show itself in his work. But one must 
be quite clear on the nature of the reproduction required. It can- 
not be right to ask an artist to suppress himself and his art, to 
make a mere machine of himself, and to produce a wood-engraving, 
with weeks and perhaps months of labour, which shall in no way 
be distinguishable from a block produced by mechanical means in 
a few hours.” Where Mr. Cole had found it impossible to “ disindi- 
vidualize” himself he had done some excellent artistic work, but 
to see the decadence of wood-engraving we were referred to the 
block of a Madonna and Child, by Sandro Botticelli, which “cut 
with an amount of labour terrible to think of, only the expert 
could distinguish from a mechanical process-block.” 

And so, just when Mr. Ives and others were perfecting the tint 
process-block to the highest pitch, Mr. Cole, from the point of 
view of pure art, was perfecting wood-engraving to the lowest. 
The artist, he declared, must be “ disindividualized ”—that is nul- 
lified, destroyed ; and the patient, skilful craftsman, who must not 
on any account show his artistic individuality, must take his place! 
Was not Mr. Bale right when he claimed that America was killing 
wood-engraving by robbing it of its art, and, by accustoming the 
public to mechanical work in wood-blocks, was rendering it doubly 
easy for process-blocks to supplant the wood? “And so the process- 
block is gradually pushing out the wood-block, and the outcome 
of the new gospel of the American wood-engraver is, that wood- 
engraving, both as an art and a craft, is rapidly dying, and in u 
few years, unless it changes its aims, it will be as dead as Queen 
Anne.” 

Of course, this criticism was indignantly, and even bitterly, re- 
pudiated ; yet, so true was it, that at least one reviewer declared, 
in all good faith, that Mr. Cole engraved “on photographed surfaces 
and a combination therewith of the ‘ process-block’ system”! Such 
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a blunder however, was presumably to be accepted as a compli- 
ment by the apologists of what I would call American hyper- 
engraving; for a short time before we had Mr. Pennell triumph- 
antly exclaiming, in respect to another discussion on a similar 
subject, “I will only say that in half a day I would undertake to 
find fifty prints which would so puzzle the Editor of The Speaker 
and his staff that not one would be able to decide whether they 
were wood-engravings or process-blocks.” Poor engraving! 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, although the views of 
Mr. Bale—and, I hope, of all those who have an intelligent interest 
in the art—were scorned and scoffed at by American writers in 
England and in the United States, no serious arguments were 
brought forward to rebut them. The writer was informed that he 
was suffering from aberration, from prejudice against all things 
American, that Americans do not look to London for work equal 
in artistic quality to that which their own artists produce, and so 
forth. But the burden of it all was that American engraving was 
undoubtedly and unalterably supreme, and the principles upon 
which it was founded immaculate; and the prophecy as to a 
coming change, if it was noticed at all, was treated, as the 
humorist expressed it, “ with spurn.” 

Suddenly, at the beginning of the present year, in the article in 
The Century Magazine to which I have already alluded, the Art 
Editor (Mr. Lewis Fraser) makes a complete recantation of previous 
American contentions, and gives Mr. Pennell and his friends away 
in the handsomest manner possible. 

“The fault of the school,” he now admits, speaking of the 
school of which Timothy Cole and the late Frederick Juengling 
were the heads, “ with some individual exceptions, lay in the too 
slavish imitation of surfaces and textures. . . . A year or two 
ago it seemed as though the noble art of wood-engraving would be, 
through the popularity of half-tone [%.e., process-blocks] lost to the 
world. But the American engravers, realizing the situation, re- 
solved, if they must die, to die game. Learning its deficiencies, as 
perhaps they never could have done had their art remained as 
popular as it was at one time, they have set themselves heroically 
to work to make the deficiencies good; and they are to-day, as 
may be seen from the wood-engravings in this number of The 
Century, making a good fight. They have emancipated them- 
selves largely from the slavish adherence to texture and meaning- 
less detail, and are engraving with definite reference to the artistic 
intention of their originals. This is evident in a more or less 
degree in all the engravings printed in this number, from the work 
of the veteran Timothy Cole to that of the youngest acquisition to 
the ranks of first-class engravers.” 
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Turning from this frank and manly avowal, this complete justi- 
fication and confirmation of Mr. Bale’s contentions, to the indicated 
block of Mr. Cole—engraved from Govaert Flinck’s “ Portrait of a 
Young Girl” in the Louvre—we are struck and charmed with Mr. 
Cole’s volteface. Certain portions of the block would be considered 
absolutely coarse after his previous miracles of fine-cutting; but 
how much more artistic, how much more “ felt,” how much more 
sympathetic is the whole treatment! The engraver has forborne 
to “disindividualize” himself here, and in the block, which is an 
absolutely faithful reproduction of the original, we recognize the 
artist-engraver’s hand and artistic personality, and we are inclined 
to agree with the intention, rather than with the grammar, of 
Mr. Fraser when he declares, “ Working in this manner, and with 
this impulse, there is little danger of the death of their beau- 
tiful art.” And if the fates will it that engraving must die in 
England, we have at least the satisfaction of knowing that it will 
not be lost to France, nor, if present good intentions are persisted 
in, and the emancipation is fully consummated, to America either. 


M. H. SpPreLMANN. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
A REPLY TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN.* 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is such a cogent and felicitous advocate, while 
he enjoys such political eminence, that it may be regarded as some- 
what rash to attempt the task of dealing with the issues raised in 
the powerful article of the right honourable gentleman on the sub- 
ject of pensions in the January number of The National Review. 
While believing that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, if adopted, 
would be ineffectual, there is undoubtedly a great deal in the 
article that deserves very careful consideration. Especially impor- 
tant are his remarks on the topic of Friendly Societies and old 
members, for which we are not ungrateful, and if the only result 
of the right honourable gentleman’s labours is to compel the rank 
and file of those organizations to devote more attention to this 
matter in the future, some good will have been accomplished. 
Singularly enough, this subject has been pressed upon the societies 
by their leaders for several years past—even prior to the time when 
Mr. Chamberlain entered the arena of controversy with his sugges- 
tion of State aid. Those leaders, however, strongly discountenance 
State help in providing for old age, believing that the only true and 
practical remedy for old-age poverty is to be found in the en- 
couragement of thrift in early life, unaided by the State, and they 
point to the immense success already secured in the sick and 
funeral branches of their work as an indication of what self-help 
alone might be expected to attain in regard to pensions. 

But the work of further educating the working-classes, so far as 
superannuation is concerned, in the principles that have led to the 
formation of the gigantic voluntary associations for providing for 
sickness and death is naturally retarded, and will continue to be 
retarded, while schemes of help from the State are dangled before 
the people. No doubt this remark applies less to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme than to that of Mr. Charles Booth, whose proposal, in the 
words of Canon Blackley, “ would be a form of universal pauperiza- 
tion,” but the main argument from a Friendly Society point of view 
is that the working-classes have at their command ways and means 
of working out their own salvation, entirely by their own efforts. 


* «©OQld-Age Pensions and Friendly Societies,” by the Right Hon. J. Chamber 
lain (National Review, January 1895). 
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This surely embodies a cause worthy of sustained effort, and, 
although the societies have no desire to play the disagreeable part 
of Sir Oracle, it is well that serious attention should be paid to 
their aspect of the question, notwithstanding the appeals of The 
Daily Chronicle to Mr. Chamberlain to disregard it. 

Mr. Chamberlain complains of the opposition of “leaders” and 
“officials” of the societies. It is difficult to understand his griev- 
ance. Those “leaders” and “ officials”—the sentinels of the 
Orders—surely, as members, have the right to draw attention to 
proposals affecting their societies and to point out, as they have 
done in this case, threatened dangers. They would be false to their 
positions if they did not. But Mr. Chamberlain has omitted to 
mention a wider opposition. It is only fair to place on record here 
that in March, 1892, representatives of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies met the right honourable gentleman along with 
other members of the Parliamentary Committee, when the outlines 
of his scheme were explained. No opinion was then expressed on 
the part of the societies as to the merits or demerits of the plan, 
but a promise was made—and carried out—that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views, submitted in printed form, should be laid before the various 
societies. What happened? In various parts of the country, and 
at various times of the year 1892, the meetings of the Orders were 
held—gatherings attended by representatives elected by the mem- 
bers in all parts of the United Kingdom—and in no instance, I 
believe, were Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions of State aid accepted. 
The largest and most powerful of the affiliated societies—such as 
the Ancient Order of Foresters and the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows—formally declined his proposals through their elected re- 
presentatives. To clinch matters, at the assembly of the National 
Conference of Friendly Societies held in London on March 29th, 
1893—attended by representatives of twenty-three societies, con- 
sisting of 2,429,926 members, and possessing capital amounting to 
£17,650,570—the refusal of State aid was further emphasized. Mr. 
Chamberlain invited the opinion of the Friendly Societies, and he 
ought not now, in simple fairness, to disregard their views because 
he finds they differ from his. It is not always pleasant either to 
oppose or to be opposed, but that is no reason why a resolution 
conveying a contrary opinion—which happened in the case of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters—should be stigmatized by the right 
honourable gentleman as being founded upon “ prejudice pure and 
simple.” I have no desire to dwell too much upon this phase of 
the controversy, but I think enough has been said to show that the 
opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is not confined merely to 
the “leaders ” and “ officials.” 


The question of pauperisin is almost unfathomable, and it is 
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certainly surprising to find a statesman of the eminence of Mr. 
Chamberlain basing a pension scheme mainly upon statistics that, 
without further and searching investigation, cannot be accepted 
as a reliable guide for future action. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Chamberlain, in addressing a Friendly Society gathering com- 
posed of men who, no doubt, are the cream of the working-classes 
in Birmingham and district, stated his case thus: “ Now, can you 
see your future before you? Here is a large meeting. I suppose 
that probably the average of age of those whom I see before me 
would be something between thirty and thirty-five. The expecta- 
tion of life is that out of that number of men of that age rather 
more than one in two will live to be sixty-five. Half, therefore, 
of this meeting may live to be sixty-five, and of those, unless a 
change is made, one in two has as his only prospect in his declin- 
ing years a resort to the tender mercies of the Poor-law.” This 
illustration of his deductions from statistics, effective though it 
may be, is a most unfortunate one for Mr. Chamberlain’s cause. 
Happily, in the case of the Ancient Order of Foresters, information 
has been obtained which tells a far different tale. On December 
31st, 1891, out of 516,305 members of the Order in the United 
Kingdom, in regard to whom returns were made for this special 
purpose, there were 13,654 of the age of sixty-five years and up- 
wards. According to Mr. Chamberlain, one-half of the latter 
number, or 6,827 of the aged members, would be in receipt of 
Poor-law relief at the end of the year 1891. 

What are the facts? In 1893 forms were issued from the head 
office of the society to the branches with a view of ascertaining how 
many members of the Order were obliged to have recourse to 
parish relief during five consecutive years ending with 1892. Every 
care was taken to obtain accurate information, and it ought not to 
be overlooked that the officials of the branches, to whom was com- 
mitted the labour of collecting the facts, would be acquainted 
generally with the circumstances of the members. Replies were 
received from branches which had, at December 31st, 1892, a 
total membership of 590,422, and it was found that during 
the five years only 469 members altogether, of all ages, applied to 
the parochial authorities for assistance, or an annual average of 
just under ninety-four members. In addition to these, there were 
forty cases of insanity. Viewing the matter in its very worst light, 
and assuming that the whole of the 469 unfortunate members— 
whose appeals to the Poor-law authorities are stated to have been 
caused by exceptional circumstances—were all sixty-five years of 
age and upwards, what an infinitesimal percentage of pauperism 
is here disclosed compared with the illustration given by Mr. 
Chamberlain! The fact is that pauperism amongst members of 
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Friendly Societies is practically non-existent, even without old- 
age pensions, and this excellent condition of things is the result of 
self-help pure and simple. I am not, therefore, disposed to credit, 
without further proof, the assertion “that of every man belonging 
to the working- and poorer-classes one in two and a quarter—nearly 
one in two—is compelled under our present system, it he lives to 
sixty-five, to have recourse to parish relief.” 

The return issued by the Local Government Board to which Mr. 
Chamberlain refers shows that, of the 401,904 persons over the age 
of sixty-five who were relieved during the year ended Lady Day, 
1892, no fewer than 238,274 were females, the number of males 
relieved thus being 163,630. The greater amount of old-age pau- 
perism is, therefore, to be found among females, the proportion per 
1,000 of such paupers to the total female population of sixty-five 
and upwards at the last census being shown as 311:06 against 
269°76, the proportion per 1,000 of male paupers to the total male 
population and upwards. Mr. Chamberlain has, however, neglected 
to state that in the 401,904 persons referred to were included 
11,233 males and 14,244 females, in all 25,477, who received medical 
relief only. “It should be borne in mind,” according to the report 
of the Local Government Board (1892-3), “that, as a general rule, 
when relief is given to heads of families, the parents and all their 
children dependent on them are regarded as paupers; but that 
where medical relief is given specially on account of the sickness of 
a wife or child, the head of the family and the wite or child only 
are classified as paupers.” 

Then, again, Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in a recent criticism of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, has pointed out that the statement that 
one in two and a quarter of the aged poor were to be found among 
our paupers, has to be further qualified “ by recognizing that sick 
relief does not now pauperize the recipients.” Upon further exami- 
nation of the statistics, it is found that the total of 401,904 persons 
alluded to is made up as follows: Indoor, 114,144 (males, 68,490 ; 
females, 45,654); outdoor, 287,760 (males, 95,140; females, 192,620), 
These figures show that there were more than twice as many 
persons who received outdoor relief than recipients of indoor relief. 
Much of the outdoor relief is no doubt of an intermittent char- 
acter; while, in other cases, there is ground for belief that the 
pension system has already been anticipated to a great extent by 
indiscriminate grants from Boards of Guardians, who probably fail 
to see any difference between a national pensioner and a national 
pauper. But the most striking feature of the outdoor relief is the 
large number of females who have been assisted—192,620 to 95,140 
males. 


Here surely, is a strong justification for the opening of branches 
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for females in connection with the Foresters and other Orders, and 
may we not hope that, given more extended opportunities for prac- 
tising thrift, there will be less need for the female population to 
rely on the Poor-law? Before Mr. Chamberlain’s “one-in-two” 
deduction can be accepted as indicating permanent pauperism 
among the working-classes, more information is wanted. Looking, 
however, at the statistics in the worst light, no true lover of his 
country can surely admire the policy of bribing men and women to 
be thrifty. 

Mournful as the statistics relating to pauperism may be, cannot 
we gather from the past a hope for improvement in the future— 
even without a system of State-aided pensions? The deplorable 
condition of things existing in the administration of relief prior to 
the year 1834 is now a matter of history; the law on the subject 
has since been placed on a better basis, and it is a singular coinci- 
dence that since 1834 Friendly Societies have grown and spread to 
an amazing extent. Moral consciousness in social economics has 
been thoroughly awakened, and, as the spontaneousness that lies at 
the root of the voluntary self-help institutions increases in foree— 
as it does day by day—may we not look forward to the future with 
a strong hope that pauperism will gradually lessen ? 

Mr. Chamberlain appears to deal lightly with this possibility 
under existing arrangements, but the most recent statistics com- 
piled by the Local Government Board show that, whereas in 
January, 1857, there were 48°3 paupers to every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in England and Wales, the proportion fell, in January, 1892, 
to 242 per 1,000, or a reduction of one half—the number of indoor 
and outdoor paupers, in January, 1857, being 920,608 against 
704,345 in January, 1892. A substantial reduction is here shown, 
and there is no reason why a satisfactory decrease should not take 
place even in old-age pauperism. 

This view receives strong corroboration in a report made by Mr. 
Baldwyn Fleming (Poor-law Inspector for the district comprising 
the Union Counties of Dorset and Southampton and parts of Wilts 
and Surrey) to the Local Government Board and published in the 
1892-3 Report. Mr. Fleming points out, as I pointed out in an 
address on “Pensions” in January, 1894, at Cambridge, the absence 
of the present extensive means of practising thrift in the early 
manhood of those who are now classed as aged paupers, and 
records his impression that the wage-earners of to-day 


** will maintain their independence in a much larger proportion than has been 
the case in the past. The greater prudence in regard to marriage (ages at mar- 
riage, p. vii. of Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General), the steady 
increase in the deposits at savings banks, the provision for old age by many of 
the great employers of labour, and, most important of all, the extension and the 
improved position of provident and benefit societies and unions, together with 
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the growing independence of the working-classes, all point in the direction of 
an immensely greater amount of self-support in the future. . . . Bearing in 
mind the extinction of the able-bodied, and the large decrease of child pauperism, 
as well as the other influences above referred to, the probability is that old-age 
pauperism will gradually diminish, and that, in the comparatively early future, 
few will have to be kept upon the rates, except those whose physical ailments 
will require treatment in the infirmaries and sick wards of the unions.” 

This testimony—the opinion of an expert—is of special value, 
and affords strong food for thought to those who favour State 
pensions. Under any State scheme no hope is held out of the 
total eradication of pauperism, and I am not rash enough to 
predict that Friendly Societies and kindred organizations will, 
on their part, ever achieve that object. To whatever degree of 
comparative perfection we may reach in national life we shall 
always have the afflicted, the thriftless, and the wreckage of 
humanity, for whose needs no system of voluntary providence 
or State pensions would be complete. Rather than put back 
the thrifty to the line of the unthrifty, surely the process ought 
to be reversed—the thoughtless and the improvident ought to 
be taught to think of to-morrow, and should be shown the value 
of relying upon their own exertions. In this educative work the 
Friendly Societies are doing their share freely and manfully. 
Parliament can, perhaps, do even more by dealing with some of 
the real causes of pauperism. 

In dealing with objections to Government interference with 
Friendly Societies, Mr. Chamberlain is hardly consistent. In 
one breath he describes some previous remarks of mine on the 
subject of State control that, I thought, would inevitably follow 
the acceptance of his proposals, as a “spectre” which, he alleges, 
I and others have “evoked” out of our “inner consciousness,” 
and immediately afterwards he invests this so-called phantom 
with a substantiality that proves my case up to the hilt by 
showing that Friendly Societies agreeing to accept money from 
the State must expect State control over the administration of 
their superannuation funds. This is precisely the point I en- 
deavoured to press home, and it must be acknowledged no other 
conclusion seemed possible. If the State were to make specific 
grants of the nature contemplated, it would only be exercising 
a reasonable and a proper function in insisting upon control 
over the department to which the money was applied. As a 
matter of business, no valid reason could be urged against such 
a course ; but what would be the effect upon Friendly Societies ? 

It is true that under the Friendly Societies’ Act a Government 
Department—wisely administered, let it be said, under the present 
Chief Registrar, Mr. E. W. Brabrook—exercises a certain amount of 
supervision over certain details necessary for the welfare of the 
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societies, but practically there is no State interference which con- 
flicts with self-government. Those who are in favour of additional 
legislative action in this direction cannot too fully recognize that 
the provisions of the Act of 1875 represent, to the full extent, the 
general nature of the supervision to which the societies are willing 
to be subjected for the purposes of security and for obtaining a 
legal status. Many amending Acts have been passed during the 
existence of the societies, but the law on this subject remains sub- 
stantially the same, in its broad features, as it was when the first 
Act dealing with Friendly Societies was passed in the year 1793. 
Imperfect though the societies may be in some respects, they 
represent a form of associated life such as does not flourish in any 
other country in the world, and are capable of becoming still more 
valuable to the nation if left to work out required improvements in 
their own way. The measure of State control suggested by Mr. 
Chamberlain—limited, as he contends, to superannuation transac- 
tions—would undoubtedly have a baneful effect upon the future of 
the organizations. If the members were induced to agree with his 
proposals, the societies would be looked upon as bodies whose 
superannuation benefit was absolutely guaranteed by the State, and 
with the Governmental control that would follow the acceptance of 
“grants in aid,” the necessity for individual watchfulness and care 
over all financial matters would not be felt so strongly as it is now. 
Then it must be recollected that most of the work of management 
in the societies is voluntary and gratuitous, and that where honor- 
ariums are paid—to secretaries of branches and others—the pay- 
ments are far below the actual value of the services rendered. 
Under the proposed system there would be a great increase of 
clerical and other labour, and those who occupied positions of trust 
would naturally look to the State for adequate remuneration for 
work performed on its behalf. But, after all, the chief danger to be 
feared is that with pension funds controlled by the Government, 
the self-management now applied to the existing sick and funeral 
sections would be greatly weakened in character. At times the 
two forms of supervision would clash, because under the best of 
methods there would be frequently points of contact between the 
pension fund and the general accounts of the society. This 
would be unavoidable, and encroachments by a Government De- 
partment upon the ordinary business of the branches would assuredly 
follow. Mr.Chamberlain may regard these objections as “spectres,” 
but they have a widespread existence, and his arguments have not 
removed them. Outside the ordinary ranks of Friendly Societies 
are to be found students of this subject who have uttered warnings 
as to the effect of State aid. Mr. H. Matthews, one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s colleagues in the representation of Birmingham, dealt with 
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this very topic at a meeting in the great Midland city in December 
last. “State aid,” said Mr. Matthews, “as far as members of the 
Friendly Societies were concerned, was repudiated and disliked. 
Their reasons were obvious enough. State aid meant State inter- 
ference and State control, and to this the English working-man 
was unwilling to submit in matters which he had hitherto man- 
aged extremely well for himself. Secondly, State aid carried with 
it the inevitable taint of pauperism. . . . . . The feeling 
which underlay the objection to State aid was manly and honour- 
able, and they must all respect it.” 

The societies will have no State aid, notwithstanding Mr. 
Chamberlain’s strong appeal to them in reference to aged mem- 
bers. They have great resources of their own for dealing with the 
latter, and no case for the interference of the State has been made 
out on this account. It is a great mistake to suppose that ac- 
tuarial deficiencies shown on valuation are entirely, or mainly, due 
to the claims for sick pay of old members. Inadequate tables of 
contributions, adopted through ignorance in the early history of 
the Orders, explain in a larger measure the financial position of 
the societies to-day ; while indifferent investment of funds, ineffec- 
tive supervision over sickness and sick payments, and want of 
strictness and efficiency in management generally, are subsidiary 
causes of insufficient accumulation of reserves shown to be neces- 
sary for solvency. These defects are being gradually remedied. 
With continued vigorous administration, their removal is only a 
question of time. Surprise has often been expressed that the 
societies are not actually worse off financially, seeing that the 
pioneers of this great thrift movement had to work upon a rule-of- 
thumb system in the absence of reliable data. Even gentlemen of 
scientific attainments were at sea and were not able to give much 
assistance. In recent years, at great expense and trouble, the two 
great orders of Foresters and Oddfellows have obtained the rates 
of sickness and mortality of their members during specified periods, 
upon which sound tables of contributions are based and enforced. 
To a great extent, the deficiencies referred to by Mr. Chamberlain 
have been inherited, not created, by the present generation, who, 
however, bear their share of them. Most of all, it ought to be re- 
membered that the term “bankruptcy” is hardly applicable to a 
Friendly Society. In the case of persons engaged in trade, their 
liabilities are immediate and might be demanded all at once, 
whereas, in the case of a Friendly Society, the liabilities are spread 
over the life time of the members. There is, therefore, no possi- 
bility of all the reserves being required on one day. Weighty 
words on this matter are to be found in the introduction to The 
Law of Friendly Societies, «ec. (edited by Mr. E. W. Brabrook). 
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‘*A word of caution may be added against forming too hasty conclusions ad- 
verse to Friendly Societies if it should turn out that the valuations in many cases 
show an estimated deficiency in the funds to meet the liabilities. It would be 
strange if it were otherwise, when, for the first time, scientific tests are applied to 
contracts that have been in operation without a scientific basis for a long series of 
years, It must be borne in mind, however, that nothing is more elastic than the 
contract made by a Friendly Society with its members; no error more easy of 
remedy, if found out in time, than one existing in the original terms of such a 
contract, Hence the words ‘insolvency,’ ‘rottenness,’ and the like, which we 
sometimes hear freely used as describing the general condition of Friendly Socie- 
ties, are utterly out of place. Of Friendly Societies in general, it may be said 
that as there are no associations the benefits of which are more important to their 
members, so there are none that are managed with greater rectitude, and few with 
equal success,” 

If any serious fault is to be found with the figures that Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted it is that they relate to the valuation period 
ending with the year 1886, and that no account is taken of con- 
siderable improvements towards solvency effected since that date. 
No blame, however, can be attached to the right honourable 
gentleman; he simply took the latest figures issued from the 
Registry Office; but, still, great progress in financial matters has 
undoubtedly been made since 1886. Dealing with the statistics 
as presented by Mr. Chamberlain, the total amount of the de- 
ficiencies certainly appears to be gigantic, and may cause need- 
less alarm if not explained. Take the case of the Foresters, whose 
deficiency, with an immense membership, is roughly stated to be 
two millions. On referring to the most recent actuarial statement, 
it is found that the total liabilities of the Order are stated to be 
seventeen millions, but against this the society has admittedly 
good assets amounting to fifteen millions, leaving the deficiency of 
two millions. If even each member was called upon to pay a 
share, pro rata, of the deficiency, it would not be a very heavy 
demand, but extra small annual payments tend to the easy reduc- 
tion of the disproportion between liabilities and assets. To show 
that since the last Government return an improvement has been 
effected in the Foresters, it may be pointed out that, while the 
valuations to the year 1886 showed a relative degree of solvency 
in the pound of 16s. 10d. throughout the Order, a Statement of 
Valuations issued by the society itself in 1891 of returns received 
to the end of 1890 brought out a degree of solvency in the pound 
of 17s. 4d., or an increase in four years in the rate of solvency of 
sixpence in the pound. During recent years, more stringent 
measures have been adopted by the Foresters to promote their 
solvency, and when they publish their next Statement of Valua- 
tions—the issue of which is expected next year—doubtless the 
position of the Order will be shown to be better still. The 
actuarial deficiencies reported are not to be taken as an indication 
of any special or permanent weakness in finances, and least of all, 
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as an argument in favour of State pensions worked through 
Friendly Societies. 

But the main issue in the general controversy as to pensions 
may be put in this form: Has the operation of the principle of 
self-help, self-reliance, and self-dependence among the working 
classes been a success, and is the principle capable of application 
to the problem of providing for old age? He would be a bold 
man who ventured to deny the wonderful success of the unaided 
efforts of the working classes in the past. Sir F. Eden, in his 
State of the Poor, published in 1797, estimated that the then 
membership of Friendly Societies in England and Wales was 
648,000, with an income of about £500,000 per annum. In 1815 
the number of members had risen to 925,429, according to a 
Parliamentary return. Twenty-one years ago it was estimated in 
the Report of the Friendly Societies’ Commission that the mem- 
bership of registered and unregistered societies was four millions, 
with funds amounting to £11,000,000. It was also estimated in 
the same report that the existence of the societies then saved no 
less than two millions annually to the ratepayers. In his evidence 
before the Labour Commission in the year 1892, Mr. E. W. Bra- 
brook stated that in the registered Friendly Societies, not includ- 
ing collecting societies, there were 3,861,519 meinbers. “If it was 
a fact, as the Friendly Societies’ Commission thought it was” 
(and Mr. Brabrook thought they were correct), “that the un- 
registered societies were as large as the registered societies, 
they would have to add another three millions for them.” 
Upon the facts he had collected, the Chief Registrar observed : 
“You get a very large population indeed who are members, in 
one shape or another, of a Friendly Society or Trade Union, and 
who are providing, by their own exertions, for sickness and a 
small sum for funeral expenses at death. It would look as if 
there was really merely a kind of residuum left of those who are 
in uncertain work or otherwise, and are not able to insure in some 
shape or other.” Referring again to the registered Friendly 
Societies, he estimated their total annual income at the immense 
sum of £5,672,000, and that they paid out in benefits in the year 
no less than £4,277,000. But even these figures do not give an 
adequate idea of the total amount raised annually by the work- 
ing classes for times of adversity and distress. There are the 
Trade Unions, which include in their objects various benefits 
such as sick and superannuation pay, whose income in the year 
1892 amounted to £1,788,722 ; Co-operative Societies, Building 
Societies, and Savings Banks are also potent factors in the wel- 
fare of the industrial population. While no complete statement 
of income, &c., of all these varying thrift institutions is at hand, 
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information as to the stupendous wealth amassed is obtainabie 
in the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies (1892). 
The various organizations are credited with possessing funds 
as follows :—Friendly Societies (excluding collecting societies), 
£22,695,039 ; Co-operative Societies, £18,915,793 ; Building 
Societies, £51,546,007 ; Trade Unions, £1,515,319; and Rail- 
way Savings Banks, £1,788,012. Included in the same table 
wre collecting societies, which have, in addition to the foregoing, 
£2,713,214. Other bodies with amounts under a million bring 
the total worth of the organizations with which the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies deals to the huge sum of £100,026,206! 
With Trustee and Post Ottice Savings Banks are entrusted de- 
posits amounting to £120,836,440. In this sum are included, 
of course, investments of Friendly and other Societies, but yet there 
is an immense proportion to be regarded as the result of in- 
dividual thrift. Enough has been stated, I think, to show that 
the principle of self-help has achieved astonishing results, es- 
pecially in regard to Friendly Societies, which may now safely be 
said to ease the taxpayers of the country to the extent of, at least, 
between three and four millions per annum. To encourage these 
societies to continue on the same path as in the past should be 
the universal aim. A movement that has produced such grati- 
fying results should be, and is, in the opinion of its leaders, 
capable of dealing with superannuation, or old-age pensions. 

Mr. Chamberlain and others have pointed out that, so far, 
the societies have not made much headway in this direction. 
This is true to some extent, but the contention, even if fully 
acknowledged, is not discouraging, particularly in the light of 
past events. It is only within recent years that the question of 
superannuation has come to the front. In a mutual, self-managed 
institution any desired advance can only be effected by the action 
of the members themselves. Time and patience are required to 
educate them to appreciate a necessary reform. Trace in any 
Order the history of a burning question and it will be found 
that at first the matter was received indifferently; the second 
stage of controversy resulted, probably, in some action being 
taken in the nature of an experiment ; and finally, there came 
a general acceptance of that which had been opposed vigorously 
in the first instance. I could point to several cases that would 
illustrate this; history is now repeating itself. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestive remarks on this topic, therefore, are of value and will 
assist the leaders of the societies in inducing their members to 
agree to the inclusion, without State aid, of superannuation as 
one of their fixed benefits, as a condition of membership in future. 
The societies have found the question to be of importance from 
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this point of view: that when members reach the evening of 
life many are incapacitated from work by reason of mere old age, 
which is not sickness, and no benefits, therefore, are allowable. 
In many branches of the Orders, sick-pay is frequently paid to 
these old members; and the benefit resolves itself into a pension 
for which the recipients have not paid. There is undoubtedly 
danger in this course to the society, but not to the extent in- 
dicated by Mr. Chamberlain, who seems to think that ruin, 
total and irremediable, would follow a continuance of the system. 
Actuaries are almost unanimous in declaring that the preferable 
mode to adopt is to pay no sick-pay after the age of sixty-five 
years is reached, but to substitute a fixed weekly pension, for 
which, of course, it would be necessary to charge a slightly in- 
creased weekly contribution. This could eventually remove the 
difficulties societies feel in dealing with old age, and would provide 
a more valuable benefit. As in the case of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, it would not be possible, except at great cost, for which 
no reserves have been specifically created, to apply this new 
system to existing old members, but a movement has begun 
in the Foresters to bring it into active operation with regard to 
new entrants. In other societies the subject is being taken up, 
and it is hoped many years will not elapse before some general 
definite action is taken. 

Upon the question of cost, accurate information is obtainable. 
Tables illustrating the difference between contributions for sick- 
ness benefits throughout life and for sickness benefits to sixty-five 
years of age and a pension after, are to be found in the present 
edition of the Foresters’ General Laws. Assuming the sickness 
benefits throughout life to be at the rate of 12s. per week for 
twenty-six weeks, 6s. per week for the next twenty-six weeks, 
and 3s. per week for remainder of sickness, it will be found 
that the extra contribution necessary to secure a pension of five 
shillings per week at sixty-five (sick-pay and contributions for 
sick, superannuation, and funeral benefits all ceasing at sixty-five) 
is only 1#d. per week at the age of eighteen years ; 2d. per week 
at the age of twenty-five years; 34d. per week at the age of thirty 
years ; and 5d. per week at the age of thirty-five years. It may 
be added that if the pension payable at sixty-five were only 3s. 
per week—the same amount as the lowest rate of sick-pay—the 
increase at eighteen would only be jd. per week; at twenty-five it 
would be 1}d. per week; at thirty the increase would be 13d. per 
week ; and at thirty-five it would be 24d. per week. 

The tables upon which the calculations are based have been 
compiled by Mr. Thomas Abbot, an actuary approved by the Lords 
of the Treasury to certify annuity premiums, and, being founded 
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upon the Order’s own experience—tabulated under the direction 
of Mr. Neison—may, therefore, be relied upon. The illustration I 
have given surely disproves the argument in favour of State inter- 
vention upon the ground of the cost to the individual member. 
Inasmuch as the great majority of persons who join societies are 
under thirty years of age, where is there an ordinary working man 
who could not, upon entering, pay the additional contribution set 
forth above without leading “a joyless and sordid existence ” ? 
While none of the Orders have decided to make such a scheme 
generally compulsory, it is satisfactory to find that some of the 
branches in the Foresters and Oddfellows have initiated the coming 
reform by admitting no members except they pay for a pension. 
The wisdom of the step is admitted on all sides. In the Foresters, the 
very first branch of females opened (in 1893) started with superan- 
nuation as one of the fixed benefits, and others have followed on 
the same lines. Mr. Reuben Watson, referring to similar action in 
regard to Lodges in the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, observes 
that “complete success has attended this enlightened pioneer action. 
For a brief space after its adoption the influx of members was 
checked, but the advantage of the new system only needed further 
explanation to be thoroughly understood and eagerly accepted, and 
it is now reported that new members come in as great, or greater, 
numbers than before.” The old fiction that only three Foresters 
and three Oddfellows are paying for superannuation is, I hope, 
buried for ever. There are more members of Friendly Societies 
»aying for pensions than is generally thought, and the movement 
is spreading. Outside these societies a great deal of provision is 
inade for old age. In a valuable report issued last year by the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, a table is given show- 
ing that in forty-nine Trade Unions, with 367,346 members, old-age 
pensions are being paid, and that 6,123 members received altogether 
£102,394 on this account in the year 1892. Doubtless these in- 
stances could be multiplied upon proper inquiries being made. 
From the Friendly Societies’ point of view it is submitted there 
is no need for State action upon this subject; that the working 
people of this country can alone find a satisfactory solution; and 
that whatever reform is needed in regard to the treatment of the 
aged poor can be effected through a wise revision of the Poor-law. 


J. Lister STEAD 
(Assistant Secretary of the Ancient Order of Foresters). 


DRINK AS A TRADE. 


‘* Retail cost of liquors consumed in 1893, £138,854,829. . . . The drink 
bill might be reduced in a single decade to one-half of its present amount.”— 
Dr. Dawson Burns, The Times, Feb. 14th, 1894. 

** If £140,000,000 or any large portion of it were saved from drink, a consider- 
able part of the sum would be used for procuring more or better food, healthier 
and more comfortable dwellings, clothing, furniture, books, &c., . . . while 
a large amount of money would be available for objects of public usefulness, 
benevolent and religious institutions, &e., &e.” . . . Dr. Dawson Burns, The 
Times, Feb. 17th, 1894. 

‘** According to a calculation by Mr. Thomas Burt, the Member for Morpeth, 
- . . well known to be a very fair and reliable authority, it has been esti- 
mated that for every £5 spent on shoes the workman gets 37s.; . . . for 
every £5 spent on drink he only get 2s. 6d.”—** A direct veto sermon” by Rev. W. 
J. Morrison. 


THosE of us who are genuinely anxious that the cause of true 


temperance should prosper, and who contend that to this end 
sobriety of language and a careful presentation of facts and figures 
are necessary, are often compelled to regret that immoderate 
rhetoric, unjustifiable assumptions, and the adroit use of half- 
truths, are so frequently mistaken for sound argument. Those of 
us again who have any connection with, or knowledge of, the trade 
in alcoholic drinks, may feel some natural impatience when mislead- 
ing statements are made by enthusiasts who have no such connec- 
tion or knowledge. Whilst those of us who unite an acquaintance 
with the trade with temperance zeal, unite both the foregoing 
causes for dislike of that kind of reasoning of which the effec- 
tiveness varies inversely with the reasoning powers of the person 
addressed. 

It would be unfair to class the extracts with which I have 
headed these lines in the same category. Mr. Morrison—or Mr. 
Burt—gets his effect from a misstatement; Dr. Burns gets his 
from a one-sided statement. I have merely brought them together 
because in conjunction they form a fitting text for my protest against 
a certain line of teetotal argument. 

I do not desire to criticize Dr. Burns’s figures. I doubt whether 
beer realizes,even from the actual consumers,so high an average as 
54s. per barrel of 36 gallons, but I am willing for the moment to 
accept his estimate. The exact figure of the “Drink Bill” is 
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immaterial to my present purpose ; what I desire to combat is the 
broad contention that only good can follow and no evils need be 
feared from the annihilation, reduction by one-half, or serious crip- 
pling of a trade turning over £140,000,000 sterling per annum. 

What does such a trade represent? As I hope to show, the 
wages alone, direct and indirect, would not be covered by a much 
less sum than £750,000 per week. If by any possibility the trade 
could entirely cease, an enormous number of industrious workers 
would be added to the number of the unemployed. The burden of 
25 millions of taxation would be thrown upon trades that are now 
struggling under difficulties almost too heavy to be borne. The 
agricultural interest is already sufficiently depressed; how can it 
atford to lose nearly its entire crop of barley? For some of the 
higher class ales foreign-grown barleys appear to be essential, and 
free imports have caused some diminution in our home growth, 
but it is still one of the farmer’s saving clauses. The acreage 
under barley in 1893 was greater than that under wheat, and the 
decrease since 1883 of barley-sown land was about one-tenth, 
whilst that of wheat was almost one-third. What would Kent and 
Worcestershire do without their hop-gardens? Hops are the most 
expensive to cultivate of all field crops. No land costs so much in 
labour as a fruitful hop-garden, and the exodus from our large 
cities of the poorer portion of our population for hop-picking in 
autumn is an important annual incident from several points of 
view. 

Again, which of the various trades that Dr. Burns mentions is 
likely to absorb any considerable portion of those whom he is 
trying to throw out of work? Indeed, which of them is not 
already over-supplied with skilled and unskilled labour? And to 
what extent are our benevolent and religious institutions likely 
to obtain better support by the destruction of so large a trade, 
the impoverishment of its workers, and the annihilation of its 
profits ? 

How is it possible that the destruction of any trade could in a 
proper commercial sense benefit wage-earners as a class? To open 
up fresh markets and enterprises, to increase facilities, to introduce 
new trades or improve old ones, these are legitimate aspirations 
and worthy aims, but destruction, reduction, and crippling are 
commercially the reverse. 

The fact is that certain special pleaders have contracted the 
habit of estimating the much-abused “ Drink Bill” by reference 
only to one side of the account, ignoring the fact that the true and 
actual “Bill” is the balance of debit and credit. To “halve the 
drink bill” sounds well. It does not sound quite so well to speak 
of halving one of the chief sources of the national income, halving 
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the wages earned by an enormous body of industrious workers, 
halving one of the harassed farmer’s best paying crops, halving a 
certain section of those accumulations which, when all is said 
and done, do most to support benevolent institutions. When Dr. 
Burns has imposed his £25,000,000 of taxation on someone else, 
has found work and wages for the additional unemployed, has 
compensated the farmer for his loss (as well as those trades allied 
to the drink trade), has found a substitute for the contributions 
to “ Benevolent Institutions” which come from profits made in 
this trade; when he has done all this and something more besides, 
he will be better able to estimate his surplus for “objects of 
public usefulness,” and will be nearer knowing to what extent any 
improvement in “food, dwellings, clothing, and furniture” has 
been purchased for some at the cost of others. 

The Rev. W. J. Morrison’s sermon was preached two years ago, 
but it has been redistributed by Local Veto advocates recently, 
and I do not remember to have seen any serious attempt to refute 
the argument of the extract I have given. I propose, therefore, to 
examine it with regard to beer, which is answerable for £85,000,000 
out of Dr. Burns’s total of £138,000,000, but which is not fortunate 
enough to secure Mr. Morrison’s attention, his sense of justice 
being apparently satisfied with a bald reference to the number of 
men employed in a distillery, a reference which is utterly unfair 
and misleading, and which even if it had not been so would still 
have been inadequate through ignoring far and away the largest 
portion of the Drink Bill. Ne sutor ultra erepidam: I can point 
out without difficulty one paramount consideration which would 
in itself be sufficient to damp these distillery fireworks, but that 
done, I will confine myself to the trade with which I have had an 
intimate acquaintance. Possibly a thirty years’ connection with 
breweries of very considerable importance, and the possession of a 
large number of accounts for that period—made up from many 
points of view, and embracing business in greatly differing towns— 
enable me, as regards beer, to supply Mr. Morrison with more 
exact, if not such picturesque, data. 

First of all, then, let me rescue the duty chargeable on drink 
from the obscurity in which all such picturesque talkers would 
willingly leave it. Five pounds worth of boots can under no 
circumstances be compared, as to the ratio of wages to realized 
price, with £5 worth of alcoholic liquor. The exact proportion of 
duty varies of course as qualities vary; but, roughly speaking, if I 
purchase wholesale £5 worth of beer, I pay the trader only some 
£4, and if I purchase £5 worth of spirits I pay the trader only (I 
take one instance) some £2 10s. Od.: the difference in each case 
goes to the Government, the traders being merely the collectors 
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for the Government of this tax. If I purchase £5 worth of 
boots the trader has the whole of my money to divide between 
material, wages, expenses, and profits, and has no such sum to pay 
away to Government. When a temperance orator’s object is to 
hold up a trader's profits to obloquy, it is a useful beginning to 
exactly double his gross receipts, but scarcely one calculated to 
give confidence in his other figures. That this was the Rev. Mr. 
Morrison’s object the context openly declared, but even if he now 
changed front and professed only to look at the matter as a wage- 
earning purchaser, the duty question is still of enormous import- 
ance, inasmuch as the vast contribution made by this one trade to 
the national income must inevitably tend to the relief of other 
industries and the raising of wages as a whole. 

Coming now more particularly to my special department, I find, 
from an average of many returns, that a maltster brewer doing his 
own coopering pays away directly in wages some 14 to 16 per cent. 
of his actual receipts (duty excluded) to his brewers, coopers, 
draymen, maltmen, travellers, book-keepers, clerks, and various 
other hands. To stop at this point, however, seems to me to be to 
grasp the real question very inadequately. The value of a trade 
to wage-earners can never be fully gauged by the weekly wages paid 
inside the factory. If wages enter very largely into material pur- 
chased, implements used, conveniences required, &c., &c., wage- 
earners as a body are no less benefited than if they were all paid 
in the factory itself and not outside. Agricultural wages, as Mr. 
Morrison would willingly admit, are even of special importance, 
and I find with the aid of agricultural returns that when the cost 
of labour in the cultivation of the necessary quantity of barley and 
hops is added to my previous figures, the 14 or 16 per cent. given 
above becomes about 22 per cent. But this is not all. The great 
wage question enters largely into expenditure on coal, coke, gas, 
carriage, the repair of plant and buildings, the purchase of utensils 
and fodder, the manufacture of drays and harness, and the thou- 
sand-and-one brewing and malting requisites, from engines and 
boilers down to the humble bung. The percentage of expenditure 
in these directions is perfectly ascertainable, and the consequent 
percentage of wages connoted by it is practically ascertainable also, 
and is found to approximate to 43 per cent. on the total beer 
receipts, less duty. Wishing to be fair, and not knowing how far 
Mr. Burt may have tracked this elusive wages question, I do not 
here continue any comparison with the boot trade ; but, comparisons 
apart, it is obvious that we have not even now exhausted wage- 
earners’ receipts, inasmuch as we have taken no account of new 
plant and additions (as distinct from maintenance), exceptional 
expenditure (such as well-sinking), and similar occasional or ex- 
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perimental outlay which I cannot accurately estimate, and which I 
am content to put at a low figure as “ unascertained.” 

I have used for the purposes of this paper the actual figures of 
various brewery accounts either in my possession or kindly placed 
at my service. They embrace undertakings of very different mag- 
nitude, turning out from 15,000 to 150,000 barrels per annum. I 
am indebted for the cost of labour in barley and hop cultivation, 
and for other assistance, to The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. An article in the February (1894) number 
of The National Review * enables me to arrive at the proportion of 
wages included in the cost of such items as coal, carriage, &c., and 
it may now be useful to sum up the result in a tabulated form, 
reducing the whole to an average so as to arrive at a percentage 
upon an output of £100;000 per annum. 


Wages and Salaries aid : po ois ... £15,156 
» in Cultivating Barley ond Hops aa ? ss 6,800 
», in Coal, Gas, Carriage, Sundries and Repairs ca 4,305 


£26,261 
Probable proportion of unascertained Wages ... mo — 1,500 


£27,761 


So far I have dealt with the trade from the brewer's point of 
view. I have taken no notice of the bottling trade, to which, how- 
ever, many brewery firms are paying more and more attention. My 
returns relate exclusively to the supply of public-houses. What is 
known as “fourpenny” beer is largely represented in them, although 
there is a considerable proportion of sixpenny, eightpenny, and 
bitter, and it goes without saying that my figures would vary some- 
what according to the class of trade, the situation of the brewery, 
and the nature of the plant, but I believe it will be almost impos- 
sible to reduce them in any case below 24 per cent. 

But my paper would be incomplete without some effort to deal 
with the retail trade on the samme lines. It must be obvious to the 
most ordinary observer that the amount of money paid away in 
wages in the private house trade and in the refreshment bar and 
public-house trades is enormous, but I do not know of any statistics 
of a complete and reliable character which would enable me to 
state it with the same degree of correctness as that I have arrived 
at for the wholesale trade. In the private house and bottling 
trades agents are very numerous, employing clerks, travellers, 
carters, stablemen, and various other descriptions of labour. The 
public-house and refreshment-bar trades employ an enormous 
number of managers, barmen, caretakers, barmaids, and general 
servants. Side by side with these expenses there are heavy dis- 
bursements, largely labour charges for maintenance, repairs, decora- 

* «A Living Wage,” by Hugh Bell. 
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tion, and improvements ; there is probably no class of property on 
which, proportionately, so much is spent in this latter way as on the 
public-houses scattered—perhaps Dr. Burns would say packed—in 
our large and small towns, and the fact that it is not always the 
retailers who spend it is of course immaterial to the result. But I 
will try to reduce the retail argument also to figures. Dr. Burns 
puts the total consumption of beer at £85,000,000 at an average 
price of 54s. per barrel; this is something less than £75,000,000 at 
48s. per barrel after deducting duty and licenses. How much of 
this is actually paid to the brewers? My returns make 30s. per 
barrel exclusive of duty too high, and 24s. would probably be too 
low. But the brewer receives his price and the duty. I will take 
it therefore that he receives 34s. per barrel. The agents, bottlers, 
and retailers have thus 20s. per barrel to deal with, and this 
amounts to £31,500,000, or say, after paying proportion of licenses, 
£30,250,000. Is it too much to say that after paying for the goods 
they sell and their retail licenses the wages item is equal to one- 
half the remaining receipts? I am persuaded it is not, for here it 
must be noted that many of the license-holders—indeed it may be 
said to be true of a large proportion of them—receive as the 
balance of profit and loss year by year very little if any more than 
a mere living wage, even where they are not absolutely paid a regu- 
lar sum week by week as the managers of tied houses; indeed, the 
position of the latter is often much better and their income more 
certain and larger than actual lease-holders and_license-holders 
trading on their own account. They come, therefore, most justly 
into the category of workers earning a living wage, and the half of 
£30,250,000, being equal to 20 per cent. on the £75,000,000 spent in 

beer, my final table would stand thus :— 
Wages direct and indirect, in the wholesale beer trade, 
viz., 26 per cent. on total value ex-duty, reduced to 

terms of retail ‘‘ Bill” = 


15°25 per cent, 
Wages in retail trade= 


Percentage of wages upon Beer Bill= ... 


This takes no account of the unascertained item in my wholesale 
table, and deals with beer only. I recognize that in the retail trade 
beer and spirits are inseparable, but I allow for this by only making 
in my calculation such an estimate of retail wages as the beer sales 
by themselves justify. My total of wages has already reached 
£27,000,000, and if the same proportions hold good in the spirit 
trade the amount will nearly reach £38,000,000. I am well con- 
tent to give yet one more point away and put it at £35,000,000. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing remarks to keep well within 
the limits of moderate statement, and I have adopted always the 
lowest of two sets of figures. There is a test which may easily be 
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applied to gauge my success. The number of workers in the drink 

trade is variously estimated up to 1,000,000. Professor Leone Levi,’ 
as long ago as 1871, after a careful and elaborate investigation, 

stated the number at 846,000. Let us take 600,000 as the figure, 

and let us remember that, though it includes many barmaids and 

youths drawing low wages, it also includes a very large number of 
workers drawing high ones. An average of 20s. per week would 

give a total of £31,200,000 a year paid away in more or less direct 

wages only out of the £110,000,000 or less which is left of Dr. 

Burns’s total after the Government has received the duty. But if 
after understating the number and understating the average wages 

we still arrive at a figure, which with the more indirect wages* 

added would exceed my estimate, I can scarcely be accused of 
exaggeration. Can the same be said for the Rev. W. Morrison, 

whose statement should read: “ For every £5 spent on drink the 

Government gets £1, the wage-earners in the trade itself £1, and 

wage-earners in trades dependent on or fostered by it a sum vary- 

ing from 6s. to 10s., according to the thoroughness with which the 

true method of investigation is applied”? Or, to express myself in 

terms of Dr. Dawson Burns's “ Bill,” out of £138,000,000 spent in 

drink, £30,000,000 goes to Government, and at least £35,000,000 

is paid in wages of one kind or another every year. 

Without doubt, then, the trade in alcoholic liquors, whilst not at 
the top of wage-distributing employments, compares in this respect 
favourably with most industries. It may be pointed out that the 
percentage of wages to retail price is much greater, for instance, 
than in the case of bread or butcher’s meat, but I must leave it to 
orators of Mr. Morrison’s cast of mind to draw inferences as to the 
desirability of prohibiting the sale of these necessities. Without 
including the farm labourers’ wages for cultivating the wheat used 
in £100 worth of 4lb. loaves of bread at 43d. per loaf, the direct 
wages amount to about the same as the direct wages paid inside a 
brewery for £100 worth of beer. This includes wages for millers, 
bakers, clerks, and delivery at the retail shops. And although the 
number of quarters of wheat required for £100 worth of bread is 
much greater than the number of quarters of barley required for 
£100 worth of beer, it must be borne in mind that 

Whereas : Our home-grown supply of barley is as 70 to 28 of foreign, 

Our home-grown supply of wheat is as 58 to 154 of foreign. 
This is a very important consideration as far as our own work- 
ing population is concerned, and we must add to it the fact that, 
in the matter of indirect wages, the comparison is all in favour of 
beer. The further fact that the drink trade is much more healthy 


* Professor Levi, in his caleulations, omits all mention of any other indirect 
wages than cultivation of barley and hops. 
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for the workers than bread-making, match-making, needle-making, 
file-cutting, and a great variety of highly-paid chemical employ- 
ments, may perhaps be allowed to count for something against any 
indictment professing to be drawn up from the worker’s stand- 
point. 

I say advisedly “professing,” for of course the indictment is 
really drawn up on quite other lines. To create prejudice by 
inaking utterly mistaken and misleading statements on the wages 
question may serve a turn, but I have no doubt that on being con- 
vinced of his errors, the temperance orator would at once pro- 
nounce his laboured points immaterial, and fall back on the two 
honest counts in his indictment—the wastefulness and the abuses 
of drink. With these arguments I have no present quarrel; what 
I have endeavoured to do is to expose an argument that is trans- 
parently false, and I should regard any shifting of position on the 
part of Mr. Morrison as an agreeable testimony to the fact that the 
position I have been attacking has been rendered untenable. 

With arguments drawn from the waste and the abuses of drink 
I have, as I say, no present quarrel, but it is none the less possible 
to take exception to the manner in which they are wielded by 
prohibitionists. Alcohol may be “waste” and may be at all times 
and under all circumstances undesirable as food ; but to hold such 
an opinion is one thing, and to contend that it has been demon- 
strated is another. Broadcloth and satins, pictures and diamonds, 
are susceptible of attack on the score of waste; but human nature 
has to be reckoned with, and when we have said our say the fact 
reinains that God’s gifts are for use, and will be used so long as 
man inhabits this planet. That from the time of Noah to the 
present day some have been found to abuse them is a sorrowful 
truth, but we shall not help matters by becoming living evidence 
that argument is also among the gifts which can be abused. 

A word in conclusion. It is not less than calamitous that the 
adoption by one political party of a premature and ill-digested 
scheme should have done something to obscure the real issues and 
promote party conflict on the subject; but let us, with what per- 
spicacity we have, distinguish means from ends. To say with Dr. 
Dawson Burns: “One of the most discouraging signs is the op- 
position of the leaders of one great political party to any legislation 
that would serve to discourage drinking and diminish its social 
evils” is utterly wrong. No political, religious, or philanthropic 
party has any monopoly of morality. The strongest Conservatives 
and the most thorough-going Radicals are agreed in the necessity, 
and would work heartily together to reform the abuses of drink, 
and to promote the social well-being and general purity of society. 
Something has been done in late years, much more still remains 
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to do. Does it help matters to alienate assistance by dubbing 
all opponents of a particular measure opponents of the cause ? 
Two things specially characterize the only possible Local Veto 
measure—an unproved assumption and an immoral method. 
Of these the assumption is that diminished public-houses mean 
diminished drunkenness. Let this pass. It is true that police 
returns exhibit—so far as they exhibit anything—the remark- 
able fact that as a rule the districts with most licensed houses 
have least convictions for drunkenness, and vice versd ; but at 
any rate this is an unproved point on which anyone is free to 
hold his own opinion. On the other, the immoral method of 
confiscation, there is, or ought to be, no such freedom. It is here 
that the political opposition which Dr. Dawson Burns laments is 
encountered, and the day when there is no longer a party in Eng- 
land to protest against such methods will be an evil one for a 
degenerate country. The suppression of drunkenness must ever 
remain a legitimate aim, but it is no less true that the confiscation 
of a man’s property without compensation must ever remain an 
illegitimate means. And, let us mark, the attainment of the aim 
is not even thereby rendered more complete. Granting for a 
moment that the reduction of public-houses would also reduce 
drunkenness, it will do so on whatever conditions the reduction is 
effected: presumably, however, without confiscation it will not 
induce the same glow of satisfaction in the breast of the new 
Radical. I recall, although Dr. Burns has of course forgotten, 
that it was a Conservative Government which in recent years pro- 
posed to reduce licenses out of an additional tax on drink; and I 
recall, although Dr. Burns has of course forgotten, that the 
Radical objection to compensation in any shape was fatal to the 
scheme. This is instructive; it has been said of men before now 
that they would sooner make £10 dishonestly than £20 honestly ; 
but they were scarcely the most creditable members of society, 
or those most worthy of imitation by the once great Liberal 
Party. This is surely not the spirit in which to approach a 
national question. The licensed trade has grown under the foster- 
ing care of successive Governments of all shades of political 
opinion ; many millions of money have been invested in it; hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling are represented by the 
goodwills of public-houses. It is certainly possible for reforma- 
tion to follow the lines of formation, and for good to be compassed 
without evil being done. It is certainly not possible for us to in- 
troduce the principle of common robbery into domestic statecraft, 
however righteous our object, without burying ourselves like 
Samson under the Philistines we slay. 


J. SATCHELL Hopkins. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL AND THE IRISH CHURCH 
BILL OF 1869. 


SomE of the gentlemen who conduct the present sour and sordid 
campaign against the Church of England in Wales are just now 
making much of St. Ambrose and Bishop Thirlwall. This subject 
has from circumstances been familiar to my mind for a long time. 
I wish to show in this article that Bishop Thirlwall, unintentionally 
I am sure, libelled St. Ambrose; and that the assailants of the 
Establishment in Wales, unintentionally no doubt, libel Bishop 
Thirlwall. At the close of the paper I shall have something to say 
upon the old-fashioned words “robbery” and “sacrilege,” which 
unfortunately hurt certain susceptible spirits who only desire to 
make the Church more apostolic by making her poorer—who think 


that her members in Wales will be able to repeat one verse of the 
psalinist with more spiritual sweetness by changing a single word— 
“ they which love us spoil our goods.” 


I. 

I shall preface what I have to say of Bishop Thirlwall’s curious 
misinterpretation of St. Ambrose’s action in a great emergency by 
two preliminary considerations. 

1. Lord Rosebery at Cardiff spoke with emphasis of the “ extra- 
ordinary effect” produced by Thirlwall’s speech upon the Irish 
Church Bill in the House of Lords. 

Here I must make a distinction. While I was a young Bishop, 
and almost a young man, I was present at that debate. There 
were three speeches* which produced “an extraordinary effect ” 
upon the intellect and the hearts of Peers. None of the three, in 
my judgment, fell from the lips of the Bishop of St. David’s. As I 
write after the lapse of a quarter of a century, the voices still ring 
in my ears, and the men rise before me. I see the plain, strong 
teatures of the Bishop of Peterborough irradiated by the storm-light 
of genius—his almost diminutive form dilating and towering in the 
majestic process of his argument. I hear the scythe-like sweep of 

* Two others have every right to rank with these. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury spoke with the grave and melancholy wisdom which beseemed his character 


and office. Lord Cairns summed up with extraordinary completeness. 
VOL. XXV. ) 
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his almost perfect logic, the subtle sweetness of his pathos, the sup- 
pressed wrath of his splendid sarcasm. And all was reasoning 
without alloy of declamation ; liberal (perhaps too liberal) in the 
surrender of premisses which he felt he could not honestly defend. 
Every sentence was an argument, or part of an argument—argu- 
ment in its triumph, in its effulgence, in the sublime height which 
it reached, in the solemn issues which it dared to present. 
Another speech which produced “an extraordinary effect” was 
Lord Derby’s, from the memories of his great career; from the 
pathetic contrast between the evidently powerful substance of his 
speech and the occasional failure of memory to answer the call 
upon it; from the unequalled application of the gipsy’s denuncia- 
tion in Guy Mannering ;* from the solemnity of his look as he 
said at the close “even if it should be that for the last time I have 
now the honour of addressing you, it will be to my dying day a 
satisfaction to me that I have been enabled to lift up my voice 
against the adoption of a measure of which I believe the political 
folly is only equalled by the moral injustice.” The third speech of 
“extraordinary effect” was Lord Salisbury’s. The orator, no 
doubt, arrived at a conclusion which was painful at the time to the 
defenders of the Irish Church. But he gave an irresistible analysis 


* I venture to exhume the passage from the monumental volumes of Hansard. 
It seems to me of surpassing beauty and worthy of being widely read :— 

** My Lords, may I venture upon an illustration of avery simple kind, with which 
all your lordships are probably acquainted, and which none of your lordships can 
have read without having been touched by its simple pathos. Its language repre- 
sents the feelings of a poor gipsy when she and her tribe were driven out from the 
homes in which they had for many years found a shelter, and driven out by a man 
to whom they looked for proteetion—a protection which they had repaid with the 
most affectionate devotion, Hear the language in which the poor woman addressed 
the former protector, but now oppressor of herself and her tribe. The noble Duke 
opposite [the Duke of Argyll] will perhaps excuse me if I fail in giving the right 
accent: ‘Ride your ways, Laird of Ellangowan! Ride your ways, Godfrey 
Bertram! This day have ye quenched seven smoking hearths; see if the fire in your 
ain parlour burn the blyther for that. Ye have riven the thack off seven cotter 
houses—look if your ain roof tree stand the faster. . . . . There’s thirty 
hearts there that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent 
their lifeblood ere ye had scratched your finger.’ 

** My Lords, it is with sentiments like these—with sorrow but with resentment— 
that the Protestants of Ireland may look upon you from whom they expected 
protection—a protection which they repaid with most faithful loyalty—when they 
now find you laying upon them the heavy hand of that which I must consider an 
undeserved oppression. They may say: ‘Go your way, ye Ministers of England ! 
ye have this day, so far as in you lay, quenched the light of spiritual truth in 
1,500 parishes. See if your own Chureh stand the faster for that. There are not 
seven, not thirty, but 700,000 hearts and 700,090 more though not of our own Com- 
munion who had connected themselves with you in the loyal attachment to the 
Sovereign for the sake of that Protestant religion which you both profess—who in 
defence of that union which you induced them to form would have shed their 
dearest lifeblood, but now find that from you, to whom they look for protection, 
they meet with oppression.’ —Hunsard’s Parliamentary Debates, exevii., 20, 21. 
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of the inevitable political elements of the situation, and displayed 
masterly statecraft. No one who was present will ever forget the 
quiet sarcasm and pointed finger when he described the great 
English people deliberately adopting a certain policy in Ireland: 
setting up a garrison in Ireland to carry it out; then when they 
found the policy inconvenient, abandoning the garrison which 
they themselves set up, and casting upon it the obloquy of all that 
had occurred. “They put a few millions sterling in their pockets, 
turn round, and say to Europe—see what a magnanimous people 
we are!’” 

The “ effect ” which the Bishop of St. David’s address exercised 
was of a different kind. Undoubtedly it helped to swell the 
majority from something almost nominal to 33. But the in- 
fluence upon the voting did not, I venture to think, arise from 
anything much beyond the fact that its tenor afforded relief to 
many Peers who were in a state of moral perplexity, divided 
between the hereditary instinct of prudent statesmanship and a 
measure of spoliation which was repugnant to their conscience. A 
great scholar, who was also a Bishop, maintained with undoubting 
assurance that the Bill before them involved neither the meanness 
of “robbery” nor the sublime guilt of “sacrilege,” and this was 
fortified by an appeal to the conduct and principles of a saint 
whose name has been held in veneration by every Church for 
fifteen centuries. Such Peers had their eyes opened ; they felt at 
liberty to vote, if with reluctance, yet without self-condemnation, 
according to the dictates of political prudence. When the speech 
was over, I turned to the Bishop of Peterborough and said—* when 
the Bishop of St. David’s is gone, the bolt which he has forged to- 
night will be picked up and thrown at the head of the Establish- 
ment, first in Wales, then in England.” I have lived to see my 
prophecy fulfilled. 

2. Lord Rosebery made a further remark at Cardiff which leads 
me to enter upon a second consideration. For he not only ex- 
aggerates the power of Thirlwall’s speech, but places him upon an 
elevation which seems to render criticism supertluous or ridiculous. 
“T remember a speech made in the House of Lords which pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect at the time of the Irish Church Bill. 
It was delivered by one who, I hope, the present Welsh Bishops 
will not think it impertinent of me if I say was the greatest Welsh 
prelate of our generation—the great Bishop Thirlwall.” 

The time has come when this estimate can be discussed calmly 
and without disrespect to the illustrious dead. 

I shall presently give my reasons for thinking that Thirlwall’s 
speech had grievous faults, and that those faults arose in great 
measure from the defects of his qualities. 

6* 
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Beyond all doubt he enjoyed, and most justly enjoyed, a sin- 
gular reputation. Behind him towered his academical success. 
Not only so, but he bore about him a colossal and commanding 
personality. In conversation, round a committee table, in discus- 
sions at a meeting of Bishops, to differ from him was a piece of 
presumption which entailed speedy punishment ; indeed, to speak 
at all in his presence was not without danger. The fear of him 
and the dread of him was upon all theological flesh—except John 
William Burgon. For his stores of reading were not only large, 
but readily available. He had a command of language, unhesitat- 
ing, precise, luminous, imperative. He had something of that 
attribute of Aristotle’s peyaddyvxyos which gave him a just and 
proper contempt for others. His irony fell as quietly as the snow, 
but sometimes scorched like vitriol. One felt in listening to him 
as if for the time he was removed from the troubled region of con- 
tingent subject-matter, and breathed the serene and severe atmos- 
phere of necessary truth with its flawless demonstrations. Neither 
did anyone doubt that the man’s glacial calmness was the expres- 
sion of a pure and lofty nature. The brief and beautiful Welsh 
sentence over his honoured grave in Westminster Abbey, “ Gwyn 
ei fyd’” (white is his world) was, and therefore is, applicable to him 
as it can be to few. Nay, those who were favoured with Thirlwall’s 
intimacy loved the formidable scholar, who had hidden stores of 
playful tenderness, and diffused sunshine round children and 
domestic pets. In the whole history of literature there are few 
more beautiful spectacles than that of Thirlwall when he saw his 
principal work literally withered and extinguished by the greater 
performance of Grote, accepting the fact not only with sombre 
acquiescence, but without a trace of envy or bitterness—with a lofty 
pleasure in the promotion of the studies which he loved, and a 
self-effacing admiration of his friend’s success. But as years pass 
on, the world which knew not the man can only measure his stature 
by his work. The brow must have been baptized by the icy 
fingers of death before we can place a man in the ranks of the im- 
mortals, or attix the label of genius to that which he has bequeathed. 
I can scarcely think that the author of The Irony of Sophocles, 
or of a long-superseded History of Greece, or of certain oracular 
and paradoxical Charges where the theological partisan poses 
himself in the armour of impartial philosophy, has left much 
behind him which will be a heritage for ever. If we compare him 
with bishops of his own or of the following generation, we are 
struck by the disproportion between actual achievement and con- 
temporary fame. The name of Thirlwall is attached to no histories 
equal to those of Stubbs and Creighton; to no lessons in the art and 
science of reasoning like those of Whately and Thomson. No monu- 
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mental book on early Christianity, such as Lightfoot’s; no com- 
mentaries on Scripture such as those of Trench, Westcott, Ellicott, 
came from Abergwly. He was not a preacher like Magee or 
Wilberforce. If it is great administration which makes “a great 
prelate,” there are probably a dozen bishops, now alive or lately 
dead, who have a juster title to the epithet. No doubt Thirlwall 
deserves the high credit of having been, perhaps, the first of the 
English clergy to recognize the richness of German theology and 
criticism. The translator of Schleiermacher’s Lssay on St. Luke, 
and of Niebuhr’s History of Rome initiated Englishmen into the 
studies which, if they have done some injury, have also produced 
abundant fruit. Yet possibly it is not Oxford prejudice which 
hints that the present Bishop of St. David’s—the Ireland Scholar of 
1842—may not have been so inferior, even as a mere scholar, to 
his predecessor, the Chancellor’s medallist of 1818. Of the Epis- 
copal administration of the Diocese of St. David’s for over thirty 
years by Thirlwall I know nothing. Bishop Thirlwall possessed 
all the noble and stately conscientiousness which nerved him to 
the discharge of every duty. But no man can be everything at 
once. The most passionate lover of reading upon record (except 
possibly Isaac Casaubon) could scarcely have been as much at 
home in diocesan work as those bishops whom the exigencies of a 
fierce crusade leads its champions to compare invidiously with 
him.* Yet they, in all probability, may be much better judges 
than he could have been of the probable and practical effects of 
Disestablishment upon churches. In short, Thirlwall was a great 
“don,” a great scholar, rather than a great prelate. Another 
peculiarity of Bishop Thirlwall’s mental constitution was his love 
of paradox, and of paradox pushed to the utmost, expressed with 

* A remarkable instance of Bishop Thirlwall’s want of practical acquaintance 
with the Welsh character occurs in the speech which I am now discussing. He 
grapples with an objection which he anticipates from the supposed analogy of 
the case of Ireland to that of Wales. ‘Far from there being an analogy,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘ there is the strongest contrast between the two in the circumstance that 
the whole population of Wales is of one way of thinking on religion, and do not 
differ from the Church of England in any essential point in a greater degree 
than the members of the Established Church differ from one another.” (Hansard, 
Third Series, Vol. exevi., 1828.) A strange hallucination in so able a man, 
and one which filled me with amazement at the time! Thirlwall’s friends were his 
Church’s bitterest enemies ; 07 enemies never clamoured for our Disestablisment, 
and were never unfriendly in any virulent degree. From no Roman Catholic, 
during the prolonged political struggle, did I overhear a hostile word. A peasant’s 
peat-stack would have furnished fuel for all tlfe bonfires which were lighted 
when the Bill was passed. Our Nonconformist neighbours took a greater pleasure 
in the overthrow of the Establishment. But they belong chiefly to a noble stock, 
and preserve the stern restraining influence and high tradition of the Scottish 
Presbyterian system. They scarcely ever spoke with the bitterness common in 
Wales ; never, I think, aimed at the total destruction contemplated by the more 
extreme Welsh Dissenters. 
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audacious strength, of the kind which dazzles or silences the 
hearer for the moment when it comes from an eminent person, but 
at which the deliberate reader can afterwards smile. Now, ten- 
dency to paradox exercises a disturbing effect upon the intellect. 
The image is the feminine affectation of literary beauty ; the anti- 
thesis is the masculine affectation of literary strength ; the paradox 
is the scholar’s affectation of literary originality. The first over- 
loads the style; the second implies a peculiar sharpness and com- 
pactness of opposition which is not often to be found in the nature 
of things ; while the last is apt to lead to the distortion of the sub- 
stance of truth in the defence of an impossible proposition. Thirl- 
wall drove on through every subject, splashing up showers of doubt 
as he went. He loved to land himself and others in a thorn-brake 
of inextricable contradictions.* The Church of England has had 
a school of Whig theologians, of whom Thirlwall was the most 
acute, except Whately, and infinitely the most learned. But the 
liberal and common-sense Whig theologian has his “idols of the 
cave” as really as the theologian of any school; and for these we 
must make allowance in estimating his work. 

There is then, I conclude, nothing which constrains us to accept 
a paradox from Bishop Thirlwall without careful examination. 


IL. 


I believe that this somewhat lengthened preface will throw much 
light upon Bishop Thirlwall’s extraordinary inference from a re- 
markable action of St. Ambrose, and his still more extraordinary 
view of “robbery” and “sacrilege,” as applied to the spoliation of 
churches. 

The story about St. Ambrose is briefly as follows. It reveals 


* An instance comes to my hand in turning over almost aé random the pages of 
Letters of Bishop Thirlwall. Referring to an article in The Expositor on “ St. 
Paul as a Man of Business,” he proceeds to perplex his correspondent. He writes 
in reference to the epistle to Philemon. ‘I must say that I have great difficulty 
in reconciling St. Paul as a capitalist with Philip. ([V., 184.) It is also not clear to 
me what could have been the motive of Onesimus, when he had made his escape, 
in seeking a friend of his master.” (Letters of Bishop Thirlrall, p, 371.) The 
solution is obvious enough to anyone who has ever looked into the Roman Law of 
slavery. That code gave the slave at least one real right. The slave might fly 
when his master was permanently enraged against him to one known to be a 
friend of his master for the purpose of procuring that friend’s intercession, The 
‘* precator ” was his only possible advocate, and the term hasa legal and technical 
significance (hence, ‘‘I beseech,” ‘“‘I beseech thee.”—Philem., v. 9, 10).— 
** Fugitivum non esse qui preripuisset sese ad amicum quem ad precandum per- 
duceret.” (1. 17, § 8, Ulp. D. xxi.) The three words in italics form the sufficient 
key to St. Paul’s letter. Onesimus escaped the fatal guilt of being a fugitive 
by going to a friend of his master, whom he entreated to be his precator, 
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an act of patriotism as well as of Christian charity on the part of 
this statesman-archbishop. 

Society in Milan was stirred to its depths by the unhappy lot of 
certain soldiers who, with many women and children, had been 
carried away by some fierce barbarians. Every domestic circle was 
full of alarm and pity as stories reached the city, not only of 
murder and torture, but of darker wrongs inflicted upon youth 
and purity. The Archbishop, patriot as well as prelate, enabled 
by prolonged study of the Civil Law to rise to eternal principles of 
right and discriminate faith from superstition,* without consulting 
anyone, deliberately took from the chest and altar of his Basilica 
vessels of precious metal which were used for the greater functions, 
and had them broken up into fragments. He then sent at once a 
deputation to the camp of the barbarian chiefs with instructions to 
negotiate with this treasure for the redemption of the captives. St. 
Ambrose thought that it was much better to give a certain amount 
of offence, and undergo some invidious censure, than to allow the 
heart to be steeled against the cry of human agony. This censure 
he had to undergo from the Arians of all people Your heretic 
can be an ultra ecclesiastical formalist, when he wishes to revenge 
himself. It was not, the Saint drily remarks, that the thing done 
was really displeasing to these sanctimonious gentlemen, but that 
they had got an opportunity of carping at him. 

Thirlwall’s conclusion as to the principle which underlies the 
conduct of Ambrose is unwarrantable in the extreme. He argues 
that the Saint considered that “Church property might rightly 
and fitly be devoted to another and wholly different use” ; that he 
thus transfers the question to the “broader ground of general 
expediency and common utility”; and that there is “no fair 
room,” according to the Archbishop of Milan, for regarding such 
use of Church property “as a sin and a crime.” 

Surely the proper way of learning the principle which guided 
Ambrose is to go to Ambrose himself. 

According to his express declarations, the conditions which are 
required to justify a change in the destination of things presented 
to the Church are these. (1) Entire freedom from any view of 
personal advantage (which in such a case is a crime), with sincerity 

* We may trace this largeness of view and lofty superiority to ecclesiastical 
prejudice when it came in collision with Christian charity, in the result of his 
arbitration upon a case of disputed succession, to the evident loss of the Church’s 
temporal interest in the property. Possibly his experience as a judge in the tem- 
poral courts told him that there was a growing disposition in priests to meddle in 
testamentary dispositions which needed a check.—S. Ambrose, Opp. Tom. IL., 
Epist. Ixxxii., 1100-1103. 

+ Ut nos aliquando in invidiam incidimus quod confregimus vasa mystica ut 


captivos redimeremus, quod Arianis displicere potnuerat; nee tam factum dis- 
pliceret, quam ut esset quod in nobis reprehenderent. 
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of faith, and clearness of judgment.* (2) A distinctly sacred and 
religious end of the highest charity, such as the redemption of 
living souls and bodies from suffering and sin. “That is truly 
the Lord’s treasure,” exclaims the Archbishop in a strain of im- 
passioned eloquence, “which works out in some degree the 
sane end as His Blood worked out. A chalice is well seen to 
be a chalice of Christ’s Blood, when we recognize a twofold 
redemption, so that the chalice redeems from the enemy those 
whom the Blood redeemed from sin. There, then, is the gold tried 
and approved; the gold by which modesty is redeemed, by which 
chastity is preserved—and of these I preferred the restoration to 
the reservation of the gold. The Redeemer’s gold was bound to be 
profitable to this good purpose, even the redemption of those in 
peril. Full clearly I see that the Blood of Christ poured into the 
gold not only irradiated the metal, but impressed upon it a divine 
operation by fulfilling a redemptive office.”+ This, and no inferior 
end of “ general convenience” or “ utility,” justified such a change 
in the designation of the vessels. And this is proved not only by 
his words but by his action in precisely the same subject-matter 
of Church treasure. “When it was proposed,” writes St. Ambrose, 
“that I should give up the vessels of the Church, I made answer 
that if any of my own property—house or farm, gold or silver— 
were thus claimed I would freely give it—always supposing that it 
were mine by right—but that I would filch away nothing from the 
Temple of God, nor surrender what I had in charge to keep invio- 
late not to betray.” + 

Thirlwall’s treatment of St. Ambrose is not worthy of his scholar- 
ship or of his character. In his speech the story of the sacred 
vessel is imperfectly told; its moral is drawn loosely or tortuously. 
Yet surely St. Ambrose deserved more consideration at his hands. 
There is not one among the Fathers with whom he might have 
been supposed to have more sympathy. Ambrose had passed with 
distinction through the highest grades of the liberal education of 
the day. He had entered into the struggles of civil and political 
life, and became Consular of the Province which contained the im- 
perial residence at Milan. His letters and writings often evince 
the largeness and penetration of a mind moulded to high general 
conceptions by the profound study of the science of Roman Law, 
and by the elevated views of a great magistrate. He has neither 
the florid rhetoric of Basil, nor the passion, the tenderness, the 

* « Opus est ut quis fide sincera et perspicaci providentia munus hoc impleat.” 
—De Off. Minist. II., xxviii. 

t Ibid. 

t Templo Dei nihil possum decerpere, nec tradere illud quod custodiendum non 


tradendum acceperim.—Sermo ec. Auxent. De Buasilicis Tradendis. S. Ambros, 
Opp. Tom., ii., 865. 
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pathos, the platonic idealism, of Augustine. But his sentences 
have the ring of authority; and when he strikes his blows come 
from a height. It is strange that speaking on such an occasion to 
such an auditory Bishop Thirlwall should not have thought it 
necessary to consider seriously how such a man as St. Ainbrose him- 
self explained the principle upon which he acted. I think the 
explanation will be found in his love of paradox, and in the un- 
questioning submission which was so generally accorded to his 
oracular manner. 

My conclusion from this part of my task now comes. I do not 
suppose that nine-tenths of the Welsh Disestablishment Party 
care one iota for St. Ambrose or for Bishop Thirlwall. Their saints 
are of a different calibre, and move in a different sphere. Thirlwall 
is just such a Bishop as is unintelligible to them. They give these 
great names, simply because they tell. I think that [ have proved 
up to the hilt that Thirlwall has libelled St. Ambrose. They have 
equally libelled Thirlwall. Thirlwall never for a moment allowed 
that the case of the Welsh Church was at all paralled to that of 
the Irish Church.* He held that the Welsh case was much 
stronger (as I believe that it undoubtedly is). The Bill with 
which he had to deal did not approach the severity, the meanness, 
the unutterable spite of the Bill which is now before the House of 
Commons. But even that Bill was repugnant in many particulars 
to his sense of justice and duty: and he probably voted for it, as 
did many more, in the fatal and fallacious expectation that it 
would receive in Committee amendments such as to alter its worst 
features.t Let honourable antagonists of the Church of England 
in Wales refrain froin statements, which are altogether incorrect. 
Let them no longer cite St. Ambrose in favour of the proposition 
that things given and consecrated for the service of God may be 
transferred “without sin or crime” to any purpose assumed to be 
one of “general expediency and common utility.” Let them not 
hold up Bishop Thirlwall as practically not hostile in principle to the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. St. Ambrose contra- 


*His own words are: ‘Far from being an analogy, there is the strongest 
contrast between the two.”—Hansard, Third Series, Vol. exevi., 1828. 

+ It is highly important for all friends of the Church of England in Wales to 
realize distinctly how preposterous it is to expect that any material alteretion in 
the Bill of Disestablishment can be made when it finally is sent to the House of 
Lords. Amendments of a very important character in the Upper Chamber were 
fully anticipated by some sagacious persons, Archbishop Tait, for instance, said, 
‘We do not, however, desire—I at least do not—that this measure should pass as it 
now stands. I am anxious that your lordships should set to work to alter it into a 
good measure, if possible.” (Hansard, Vol. exevi., 1710.) The Bishop of Oxford 
said: ‘*I do trust that an amendment of the measure which may leave our 
Irish brethren with large resources of their own may be adopted by your lordships,” 
(lbid,, Vol. exevii., 719.) 
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dicted the first as expressly as Bishop Thirlwall declined the 
second. 

I proceed to some examination of the terms “robbery” and 
“sacrilege” as applied to Church spoliation—terms so intensely 
disliked by Bishop Thirlwall. 

1. The phrase “robbery,” said the Bishop, “grates upon my 
ear”; and he proceeded to explain to the Peers why he felt the 
disagreeable sensation. It (i.e., “robbery” in the sense in which it 
had been applied to the spoliation of the Church of Ireland by the 
Duke of Rutland) “seems to me to correspond to a view of the 
Divine nature which is neither Christian nor even Judaical, but 
heathenish.” This view, he adds, “was vain and superstitious, 
common to the heathen nature round them, that material offerings 
might be accepted by the Most High as supplying some want of 
the Divine nature.” It is surely passing strange that the Bishop 
did not condescend to remember that his wrath and scorn struck 
a higher personage than the Duke. It is used four times over by 
the Prophet Malachi. “ Willa man rob God? Yet ye have robbed 
Me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed Thee? In tithes and 
offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have robbed Me, even 
this whole nation.”* For the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ment have no superstitious horror of superstition; no fear of 
using apparently anthropopathic expressions which appeal strongly 
to the human heart and imagination. They had no reason for 
fear, because they supplied profusely the eternal principles of 
spiritual truth which prevent any misconception of them. “I will 
not have the God of the Philosophers,” writes Thirlwall’s justly 
beloved Niebuhr, “ but the God of the Bible who is heart to heart.” 

But we need not enter into theology. The term now in question 
is ordinarily applied to Disendowment in the ethical sense. The 
“robbery” refers either to the Church as an organization for 
supplying ordinances of worship and religious instruction to all 
who will accept them, or as entrusted with the administration of 
funds for extensive social and charitable purposes. By the appro- 
priation of property to the Church a portion of wealth is at the 
least and lowest secured from the illimitable selfishness and caprice 
of private luxury. Church property has of course sometimes been 
abused. But more often than in any other kind of property the 
modest stipends of the clergy of the established Church melt 
quietly into the small but fructifying rills which trickle through 
the many thousand parishes of the land. In the very few cases 
where the resources of the clergy cannot be said to effect this pur- 
pose, they fail exactly in proportion to the degree in which they 


* Malachi, iii., 8-9. The Revision Company, of which the Bishop was so in- 
tluential a member, has deliberately preserved the word, 
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are treated as if they were private property. If Disendowment is 
not theologically robbery of God, it is therefore morally robbery of 
man. And we can use the phrase “robbery” without extravagance 
or any taint of “ vain, superstitious, heathenish notions.” * 

I remark that, under the head of “The State and Endowments,” 
Lord Rosebery at Cardiff falls back upon a common fallacy of 
Church disendowers with an eloquence which certainly is un- 
common. I quote two sentences from his speech, the last of which 
is so beautifully, so nobly expressed, that I question if anything 
superior can readily be found; and one can easily understand the 
loud and protracted cheers with which it was received: “To con- 
tend that these material supplies, or the privilege of a seat in the 
House of Lords are essential, is to make a fatal confession of the 
essence and inspiration of a Church. The essence of a Church is 
spiritual; the inspiration, the traditions, the gracious message, the 
divine words, the faith that guides us through the mystery of life 
and the mystery of death—all these were produced in poverty, in 
the manger, and in the carpenter’s shop.” True! But did those 
who cheered the speaker remember that if this principle calls for 
the spoliation, the violent forfeiture, of the modest possessions of 
the ancient Church in Wales, it calls equally for the same confis- 
cation of the (often, I suppose) larger endowments of the modern 
Nonconformist Welsh societies? Did the eloquent Prime Minister 
remember the true scope and sweep of our Master’s teaching about 
poverty? The Disendowment for which Lord Rosebery calls, if he 
rightly interprets the law of Christianity and would be consistent, 
is Disendowment all round—a common disendowment, not only 
of all Christian Churches, established and unestablished, but of 
all Christian men, lay or clerical. The precepts to disregard, to 
cast away earthly possessions and earthly honours, are not given 
to Christian churches and Christian ministers in particular, but to 
Christians in general. Their impartial severity strikes down the 
coronet equally with the mitre, the earldom as well as the arch- 
bishopric, Dalmeny as well as Lambeth. A church of mendicant 
Friars would in that case become the most truly apostolic of any. 
“A body cannot stand unless the parts thereof be proportionable. 

* Bishop Thirlwall apparently felt keenly that his expressions had been in- 
sufficiently guarded, and took occasion to explain the remarks which he had 
made on the Second Reading of the Bill. He warmly declared that ‘‘ not only 
had he never denied the greatness of such a sin as sacrilege, but that he had a 
very distinct notion of its nature; and that as the question had been publicly 
asked he believed that it would receive a public answer in the course of a few 
days.” (Hansard, Vol. exevii., 720-721, June 29th, 1869.) Of the answer I know 
nothing. One would be curious to know what he held on second thoughts about 
the consecration and desecration of markets. If the donation of a market is of the 


same sanctity as the donation of a church, then if there is sacrilege in relation to 
one there is such a thing as sacrilege in relation to the other. 
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Let it therefore be required on both parts, at the hands of the 
clergy, to be in meanness of state like the Apostles; at the hand 
of the laity to be as they were who lived under the Apostles, and 
in the reformation there will be, though little wisdom, yet some 
indifference.” * One scarcely thinks that the laity of England or 
Wales in the year 1895 are likely to accept this proposal of 
Hooker. 

2. The phrase “ sacrilege” probably “ grated” upon the Bishop’s 
ear still more harshly than “robbery.” Let us consider what sacri- 
lege really means, or ought to mean. 

From the derivation of the word there is not much to be 
gathered. “Sacrilegium” is simply “conveying away sacred 
things,” but no explanation is implied of that in which the 
sacrilege consists.t In the authorised version of the New Testa- 
ment the term only occurs once, where it is almost certainly mis- 
leading.t But from the Bible applied by Christian consciousness 
and thought, there arises the consistent idea of sacrilege, which 
gives it a right to an important place in any treatise upon sin. 
The great philosophical theologian of the Middle Ages defines 
sacrilege as “the sin which consists in an irreverent bearing towards 
sacred subject matter.” § This, as was natural in the system of 
Latin Christianity, was applied mainly in an objective sense to 
sacred persons, ordinances, places, things. But Cajetan, the com- 
mentator upon the “Summa,” opens the way to a much wider 
significance whereby sacrilege is extended, not only to books and 
names, but to ideas and to the whole complicated personality of 
man. In the New Testament there was no need of insisting 
further upon the sinfulness of irreverence towards things palpable 
and material. That is stigmatized by the instincts of natural 
religion and by repeated denunciations of the Old Testament. But 
it should be noticed that the rigorously definite idea of sacrilege, 
of sacrilegious dealing with the palpable and external, is asswmed 
in the New Testament as a valid starting-point for conveying to 
the human mind the idea of a deeper holiness, and therefore 
correlatively of an intenser sacrilege. This mode of speech assumes 
the objective reality of the sacredness of material things, and the 
sacrilege of violating them, as a valid basis for the transference of 
those ideas of sacredness and sacrilege from the material to the 


* Hooker, Eccles. Pol., Pref., iv., 3. 

+t ‘Sacrum legere ”—‘‘Sacrilegium est rem sacram de templo surripere.’’ 
Quinct., vii., 3-10. 

+‘ Thou that abhorrest idols dost then commit sacrilege.” (A.V.): ‘* Rob 
temples.” (R.V.): fepoovAcis.—Rom. ii., 22. I can only find that the word is used 
by Shakespeare twice. 

§ ‘*Peceatum sacrilegii in hoe consistit quod aliquis irreverenter se habet 
ad rem sacram.” (Summa Theol Quest., xcix., Art. 1-4, Tom. iii., 246, f. 242.) 
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spiritual order. * Indeed, there is a whole splendid vocabulary of 
language which brings out the conception. Two words may be 
cited, one of which expresses objective, the other subjective sacred- 
ness; the antithesis to this is the profane.t The profane is 
sacrilegious in an ideal sphere to august ideas and conceptions. 
He recognises nothing higher than the visible. His soul is inso- 
lently and vulgarly “ open,” with no “ privacy of glorious light.” + 
He “blasphemes glories,” § the conceptions and thoughts which 
have upon them the sunlight of a higher world, the ideas which 
are at once in us and yet greater than we. 

Thus sacrilege is irreverence not only towards sacred things, 
ordinances, persons, places, possessions, books, names; but towards 
ourselves, our own bodies and souls; towards the highest feelings 
of others, virgin modesty, love of parents, the sanctity of grief, the 
aspiration towards a higher life, the majesty of death, the sense of 
the highest good of our country, the tremulous pity in the presence 
of tears, the speechless joy not unmixed with a refined pain when 
we are face to face with things beautiful. Sacrilege, therefore, may 
be objective or subjective, in reference to things material and tang- 
ible or to ideas and relations. 

In both these senses “sacrilege ” is a term which has a very real 
significance, and may be incurred by those who disestablish and 
disendow churches. 

But let defenders of the Church be very careful not to apply 
to any and every change in Church property the epithet of 
sacrilegious, merely on the ground that it is a change. Bishop 
Butler had occasion to correspond with a lady of rank whose con- 
science was troubled by reflection upon the fact that she was the 
inheritress of lands which had belonged to the Church, but had 
been taken from it at the period of the Reformation. The Bishop 
showed irresistibly that the laws of the State in which we live 
determine what property we may hold. We cannot apply the 
ordinances of the Mosaic Code to the acres which the Church has 
held in the past. For the donation to the Mosaic dispensation was 
divinely determined ; it was a divine donation. But every dona- 

* See the 76 &yov in Matt. vii., 6; the rdv vady rod Oedu pbelpe: (1 Cor. iii., 17); 


and the underlying idea of consecration (7d Ovo.acrhpioy 7d ayidfov Td Spor), 
Matt. xxiii., 19. 


t The word ‘‘iepés” only means that a thing or person is sacred to God with- 
out any reference to character or conduct. The ‘iepds” is simply a man in 
a sacred office. But @yos in a higher sphere rises from the material to the 
spiritual. The idea is consecration to God (we are referred to &yos and 
the Sanscrit yag, yagami). Archbishop Trench happily puts the distinction by 
saying that a Hopnen or a Borgia was iepés because he filled a sacred office, but 
not d&yios because he was not a holy man. 

t BeBnaros. 

§ Séxtas BAacpnuoiai, 2 Peter. 
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tion to the Christian Church is a human donation. The persons 
who gave these donations had themselves no indefeasible right to 
perpetuity in them. They could not, therefore, convey to others a 
right of perpetuity which they had not themselves. The scruples 
concerning the holding of these lands were based upon their per- 
petuity—and as there was no perpetuity in the donation no stain of 
sacrilege attached to their possession. Nor again are defenders of 
the Established Church well advised in arguing that the State has 
no right whatever over any property which has been once applied 
to religious purposes. If the estate becomes so vast as at once to 
corrupt the Church and interfere with social well-being; if the 
main body of religion itself is adulterated, so as to evince unfaith- 
fulness upon the part of its teachers, the State is justified in inter- 
fering. But when this cannot be alleged; when the property of 
the Church is moderate, and her ofticers faithful and industrious, 
the question is not what the State can do, but what the State 
ought todo. The overthrow of an Establishment for temporary 
political convenience, when there can be proved against it neither 
contamination of creed nor dereliction of duty, tends to degrade 
the character of the State. It is “robbery” literally. It is “ sacri- 
lege” not because a definite number of acres of land or accumu- 
lation of property belong jure divino and in perpetuity to the 
Church. But it is sacrilege because the State shows “ irreverence 
towards sacred things” by withdrawing a time-hallowed provision 
for the religious wants of the people—because in so doing it 
employs means which are of a sacrilegious character—by exciting 
hatred and contempt against a religious body, and offends against 
the highest conceptions of human dignity by condescending to 
bribe. For if bribery of a single vote is demoralizing, what shall 
we say of encouraging whole classes of the community to aid 
the State’s irreverence by holding out to them the enjoyment of 
the proceeds of spoliation in order to stimulate them to the enter- 
prize ? 
III. 


To sum up the objects which have been aimed at in this article, 
perhaps at disproportionate length— 

1. My first object has been to vindicate the memory of St. 
Ainbrose from the singular misrepresentations of Bishop Thirlwall. 
It is strange that such a misrepresentation should ever have been 
made of the principle of the man who, when called upon in the 
interests of peace to give up a church to the popular Noncon- 
formists of the day, replied, “ I cannot give up a church.” * 

‘* Respondi sicut erat ordinatum templum Dei tradi non posse.” (Epist., xx. f., 853.) 


‘* Basilicam nec mihi fas est tradere, nec tibi, Imperator, convenit. Domum pri- 
vati nullo jure potes temerare ; domum Dei existimas auferendam.” (Zbid.) 
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2. My second object has been to vindicate the memory of Bishop 
Thirlwall himself from a misrepresentation founded upon entire 
misconstruction of his speech. The Irish Church Bill received 
from him a very qualified support, for he greatly preferred con- 
current endowment. He voted for a Bill (much more considerate 
and guided by a better influence than that which threatens the 
Established Church in Wales) aimed at a Church which, in his 
judgment, was less capable of being defended. 

3. My third object has been to vindicate the continuance of the 
word “sacrilege” as a reality in the English language. We cannot 
afford to lose such terms. They represent and convey precious 
thoughts which are part of the spiritual heritage of humanity. 
We must not clip and mutilate those broad pieces to fit them for 
the petty commerce of spiritual dwarfs. It is matter of regret 
that in human language there should be a law parallel to that 
which leads in economics to the disappearance of the better portion 
of the currency of a country, and leaves only the inferior for circu- 
lation. Sacrilege expresses in a powerful and concentrated form 
the common character of large classes of sin, and affixes to them 
the shame of a just reprobation. Sacrilege is disbelief or defiance 
of God as present in His creation. It is the abnegation of the 
Divine in any palpable shape. Its starting-point in a concrete 
material form is irreverent dealing with that which is set apart for 
religious worship and teaching. Among the assailants of Estab- 
lishments, there are no doubt men of profound moral and religious 
convictions. When the idea of sacrilege is separated from the 
extravagant and even superstitious elements with which it has 
sometimes been associated, it may lead them to reflect not only 
upon the intrinsic character of the measure which they have been 
led to support, but upon the spirit which it creates. For such 
men will note that history is a continuous judgment according to 
works. Years pass, and with them the mists clear off. Humanity 
sees the work in the passionless and severe light of truth. Confis- 
cation has ever been the reproach of the glorious English Refor- 
mation. The wealth of houses and institutions was enormous in 
many cases, the duties neglected, the abuses odious; but “ proofs 
of innocence,” where innocence existed, were unavailing. “Revenue 
not reformation, plunder not punishment” was the object.* The 
Reformation has outlived the spirit of sacrilegious covetousness, 
but it has not outlived the disgrace of the confiscation in which 

* History of England. By Sir James Mackintosh, Vol. ii., 217, The whole 
passage (pp. 216-222) deserves careful study. The question of the moral boundaries 
of legislative authority in such cases ; and the popular fallacy that because the 
law may (only, however, in a very limited sense) be said to create property, the 


law is therefore entitled rightfully to take it away, are handled with much acute- 
ness and masterly common sense. 
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it was cradled. But if Nonconformity in Wales attains its 
present object the reproach of an impartial posterity will be 
heavier. For in Wales the Church’s pittance is scanty, and 
her abuses or defalcations of duty as small as is consistent with 
human frailty, and the effect of this latter change upon the 
national character will be greatly more corrupting. The taint of 
successful spite and covetousness triumphant through agitation 
will thin the blood of the people. A plunder comparatively insig- 
nificant will be divided among a host of petty interests and sordid 
objects. The Reformation was a Revolution, whose confiscation 
passed into channels of public utility or splendour. The Welsh 
Disestablishment will establish an infinite series of jobs. Of the 
confiscation of the Reformation the emblem is the eagle; of the 
Welsh job it will be the harpy. 


WiLLiAM Derry AND RAPHOE. 


THE FUTURE OF POETRY. 


THERE was once, says an old story, a competition for the Laureate- 
ship at the Court of a barbarous monarch. The number of com- 
petitors was ultimately reduced to two. The rivals came to declaim 
their odes before the king, who, having heard the first recite his ode 
immediately handed the wreath to the other. 

The poetical situation in England at present is very analogous to 
this. Weare living in an era of industrious poets; and whatever may 
be done with the crown, it is withheld from those who sing—and 
not only the crown, but the popular approval of which the crown 
is merely the decorative symbol. The climax of reward is an 
honorary Fellowship at Oxford. 

Of all futile and self-condemnatory requests, the cry for recogni- 
tion and honour is the pettiest. The world is swift to decorate 
what it admires, and its instinct is on the whole right. Just now 
the poets are not wanted. They have not even the consolation of 
a possible strike: there is no demand. 

Yet it will not do to throw away lightly a great traditional past. 
It may be boldly stated that England owes her literary position in 
the world to her poets, just as France owes her literary supremacy 
to her essayists and novelists, and Germany her absence of any such 
supremacy to her metaphysicians. But the English public nowa- 
days wants fiction, and gets it, as is its wont, good; and it is 
impossible to deny that the sympathy and remuneration result- 
ing from a wide demand evolves great writers. The great master 
of rapturous words and lucid phrases, whose loss we now deplore, 
was not, as we see from his literary autobiography, a predetermined 
novelist. There was hardly a species of writing which he did not 
essay; the public made its choice. Well, if we lost in him a poet 
as good as Keats, we gained a novelist as great as Sir Walter 
Scott, and lost him too, alas, before his time. “Vanished? Aye, 
that’s still the trouble; Tusitala!” 

Meanwhile, the poets must wait; they must make like rabbits for 
the cover, and not bolt into the open; they must try to be thankful 
that at least Mr. Rudyard Kipling is paid for his poetry with bank- 
notes. The question before them is, are they to campaign for popu- 

VOL. XXV. 
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lar favour’ And the emphatic answer is, No; they are to work 
quietly, keeping a sedulous eye on the representation of beauty, 
purify life and heart, be just to each other and dumb before their 
critics; avoid politics, and society papers, and competition, and 
champagne, and the racy gossip of low-minded persons, and all may 
yet be well. 

There was an interesting article in the last number of a very 
singular review—The Church Quarterly—on the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold. The reviewers and contributors of that laborious journal 
would seem to be mainly literary Ritualisis, if such a combination 
is possible. The world for them is divided into two classes, “the 
clergy and the devoted laity,” and no one else seems worth con- 
sidering; yet every now and then an article appears, like the one 
to which I refer, exquisitely written, cultivated ad wnguem, and 
betraying nevertheless a deplorable attitude of mind, because reveal- 
ing how superficial, how little of a corrective to prejudice cultivation 
can be. Part of the article is an analysis of Matthew Arnold’s 
spiritual pedigree. The sketch of Dr. Arnold’s mind would be 
masterly, did it not betray a pathetic belief in the solid merits of 
Emerson as a philosopher. But the upshot of the article is that 
Matthew Arnold will not do. The reviewer is tenderly sensitive to 
the “ high lassitude,”—to borrow a beautiful phrase of Mr. Gosse’s, 
—the refined austerity of Matthew Arnold’s charm. But that is 
not enough for him. All the poet’s effectiveness is vitiated for 
the reviewer by the mental unrest, the divine discontent, the 
dubiety of his spiritual hold. He wants “not a beauty that may 
be discovered by ‘a certain acute and honourable minority,” as 
Mr. George Meredith says. He wants a poct who will enable the 
ordinary reader “ to cross the threshold of the coming century with 
a buoyant, not a listless step.” “While we recline at ease,” he says, 
“in the gardens of Boccaccio, the plague still continues to rage in 
the city. This new Alexandrian (sic) School will not serve the needs 
of humanity. Poetry is the democratic art ; it will not do to leave 
it in the hands of a haughtily exclusive guild of artificers.” 

Now, this point of view, we contend, is nothing but a huge fallacy 
from beginning to end. In a word, the reviewer demands that 
poetry should be popular. The result of such a demand is Martin 
Tupper, Whittier, Sims, and Hymns Ancient and Modern. Poetry is 
essentially an aristocratic art: it may ultimately confer blessings 
upon the democracy, but it is not meant for them. Painting and 
sculpture may possibly be democratic arts; but poetry is no more 
democratic than music. The performance of the Cavalleria over- 
ture by a barrel-organ, a brass band performing a difficult horror 
of Verdi, Mr. Chevalier singing a coster song, do not make music 
a democratic art any more than “ Linger Longer” or “ Sally in our 
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Alley” make poetry democratic. What connection has “ Maud” or 
“ How it strikes a Contemporary” with democracy, except to show 
democrats of how much they stand in need, how far removed from 
even a possible ideal of grace and humanity the County Council 
may be, how slow the emergence from barbarism is? All high 
natures are refined, and if poets want immediate payment, which 
no true idealist ought to do, a compromise with weakness and 
vulgarity is inevitable. And that compromise the poet is eternally 
forbidden to make. 

The truth lies in a sentence which the same reviewer quotes from 
Matthew Arnold, and then singularly enough ignores or overlooks. 
It is in a passage where he indulges in a somewhat limited panegyric 
of part of Matthew Arnold’s work, his attempt to grapple with 
popular prejudice—whereas, to the eye of the idealist, Matthew 
Arnold’s magnificent failure to effect anything practical by his 
profound satires is the only melancholy consolation for his having 
attempted such a task. 

“Facts or ideas,” says the reviewer, “which had no direct bearing 
upon action, which were incapable (to use his own phrase) of any 
immediate ‘relation with our sense of conduct or our sense of 
beauty ’—for such facts or ideas he did not care.” 

The writer proceeds to elaborate with industrious unction the 
first part of this statement, deducing that Matthew Arnold’s 
interest in life was ethical and not philosophical, but he makes no 
further allusion to what is the key of the passage—the fact that 
Arnold puts the sense of beauty on the same level with the sense 
of conduct, as the two great ennobling forces of life. In those of his 
writings, no doubt, which he sadly conceived as addressed to the 
Philistines whom he shot through with such clouds of delicate 
arrows, but who never troubled their heads about his views or gave 
thei a serious thought, he laid particular stress on the sense of 
conduct, and dwelt but little on the sense of beauty, with the 
pathetic idea of suiting his sermons to the rude intelligences for 
whom he felt such a humorous pity. These were unfortunately 
never read or considered by the persons to whom they were 
addressed, but only by those who already sympathized with 
him, and who were enraptured by the melancholy irony, the 
humorous sadness, with which he surveyed the limited and 
Puritan mind. But his poems, where he allowed his truer nature 
to emerge, are his sermons on the sense of beauty; there he treats 
holiness and enthusiasm as primarily beautiful things, and not as 
valuable and profitable qualities, ranking with and not above 
other business qualities, as in the Puritan scale. The lesson of 
Matthew Arnold’s life is on the whole a sad one, though he has 
left so much beautiful work behind him that we may well be 
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thankful. The sadness of it lies in this: that the moment he 
began to feel he had a specific mission, that it was his business 
to convert and to illuminate, and to abjure his poetical work, 
that moment his eftectiveness was sacrificed; the moment he 
turned his back on what he considered unpractical, he became 
unpractical. 

The truth is that Matthew Arnold was primarily a poet, and had 
the inherent weaknesses of a poet, the capacity for seeing all round a 
question, for grasping it more in its spectatorial relation than in its 
practical bearing; combined with this, he had the exquisite pre- 
cision of expression, the subtle acquaintance with the nwances of 
words, the poetical power of creating illusion. The result when he 
came to deal with practical matters was disastrous. He presented 
thought essentially subtle and idealistic in definite and logical 
language ; the outcome is a kind of crystallized vagueness, if the 
expression be allowable. The felicitous periods flow, the mind of 
the reader ripples and thrills under the luxurious humour, under 
the sense of delicate satisfaction, of perfect appositeness, but the 
moral, the teaching is elusive ; we rise feeling that we have been 
agreeably castigated for the sins of our absent brothers; it awakes 
no pang of conscience in ourselves, and it never reaches the real 
sinner’s ears; and this was because Arnold deserted his own 
ground and was not content with his peculiar groove; he was a 
nightingale in a desert, a cricket on an iceberg. 

To speak more generally, then, the two dangers which chiefly 
assail poetry now, arise from the two tendencies which I may 
briefly call (1) the crusading tendency, and (2) the theory of self- 
revelation. The reviewer of whom we have been speaking favours 
the crusading tendency; he comes forward like Gaius, in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress: “Well,” said Gaius, “now you are here, and 
since, as I know, Mr. Greatheart is good at his weapons, if you 
please, after we have refreshed ourselves, we will walk into the 
fields to see if we can do any good. About a mile from hence 
there is one Slaygood a giant, and I know whereabouts his Haunt 
is.” He wants the poet to put on the helmet of faith and the 
sword of righteousness and lay lustily about him. 

That is, of course, impossible; if the poet is to do any good 
at all, it must be incidental, and when he is least expecting to do 
good. In fact, though it may seem paradoxical, when the poet is 
most self-absorbed he is then most likely to be in the frame of 
mind which gives him his value to others. What becomes of 
poets who take up movements may be read in the later works of 
Mr. William Morris. 

The result of what is said and done to a poet of the crusading 
type, may be best exemplified by this little extract from a reviewer 
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in a paper called The Rock, whose writers, 1 may add, seem to be 
the precise opposite of the literary Ritualists of whom we have 
spoken above. I give no opinion on the merits of the book itself, 
which this reviewer notices—I do not even intend to read it,— 


but the criticism is still more instructive than the book could 
possibly be. 


‘* This is a book of poems,” says The Rock reviewer, ‘‘ handsomely bound, and 
suitable for a drawing-room table. They are characterized by a pathos and power 
of expression much above the resources of an average mind. Fancy clothes the 
emotions breathed in the lines with fine touches of poetic excellence. The loftiest 
spiritual aspirations give wings to the soul’s communion with God; and in the 
shadows which fall upon the pathway the poet sings as if he saw the light of God 
behind, The sentiment is eminently Christian and devotional, and the themes 
upon which the writer loves to descant are such as find a responsive echo in the 
heart of God’s people. The measure and the themes are alike varied. It is the 
very book for which many will be in search, in the diflieulty of finding a suitable 
present for a refined taste that is religious in its tone.” 


Comment on such criticism is surely needless. The writer of 
these verses, no doubt, is more than rewarded by such refined and 


intelligent panegyric, and it is well that someone should be 
pleased. 


The other tendency that I referred to may perhaps best be illus- 


trated by a concrete instance. 

The other night the present writer took in to dinner a very 
modern young lady, quite one of the novissimum agnen, as Cesar 
would have said, and the conversation turned on poetry. “Oh!” 
she said, with something of a shametaced air, “I lke poetry—I 
sometimes read it: but Iam very old-fashioned in that respect.” I 
asked, with a genuine wish for information, what was the fault she 
found with modern poets, Mr. Robert Bridges, for instance. It was, I 
learnt, the want of spontaneity; poetry, it seemed, was an eccentri- 
city of clever men—even to Mr. Bridges she conceded a certain old- 
world intelligence—to deliberately confine themselves to the limita- 
tions of rhyme and metre, that they might have difficulties over 
which ingenuity might triumph. Was Mr. Swinburne, I asked, for 
instance, guilty of this want of spontaneity? She hardly knew 
enough of him to say: it appeared that Mr. Swinburne was old- 
fashioned too. Little by little the truth became evident; reticence, 
austerity, self-control, were cardinal sins in art. The aim of the 
artist was to let herself (even himself) go: not to conceal, or to 
select, or to arrange, but to be outspoken, natural, effusive: to be 
oneself, in fact. Nothing, it seems, is to be common or unclean. 
The artist is to kneel at the confessional, but instead of the wary 
or slumbering priest, the world is to be at the other side of the 
grating. Well, this is a coherent theory, and if it is to conquer, it 
is no doubt better to make terms with it, to try to understand it, 
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than to screen oneself behind old-fashioned prejudices: but I con- 
ceive that it will be a matter of honest satisfaction to a large 
number of quiet-minded persons that they will not live to see the 
ultimate and universal triumph of such a cause. So must the 
disciples of Cowper have felt at the rise of Byronism, the 
adherents of Pope at the progress of the tribe of Wordsworth ; 
but this revolution, if revolution it be, threatens to effect itself 
with ruinous rapidity, and to the detriment of ancient and 
respectable artistic creeds. To speak seriously, the maintenance 
and acceptance of such a theory of imaginative literature could 
exist only in a society doomed to anarchy, and if such is to be 
adopted as the universal attitude towards poetry, then our 
traditional culture is at an end. 

[ have ventured in these pages to treat of poetical sentiment 
rather than of poetical form. But of course form is all-important. 
The poet is not the man who invents theories or originates 
thoughts; he only crystallizes common emotions, and puts the 
seal of perfection on latent and half-suspected ideas. All that we 
want behind this perfection of form, is a man of large and generous 
nature, with idealistic convictions, and we shall have again a 
sovereign poet. As far as form goes, we have among us three or 
four poetical writers whose technical skill is quite perfect enough 
for the task. What we have yet to see is if there is large-hearted- 
ness, if there is conviction behind. Almost all our greatest poets have 
begun in a struggle against contempt or compassionate toleration. 
Byron, for social reasons, was almost the only one who had a fair 
hearing from the first. But Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, Browning 
—at the outset of their work they were looked upon by the public 
as unpractical useless men, with a certain literary turn. And I do 
not now look to see a new star suddenly arise, but an existent one 
burn brighter. On the other hand, I have sometimes thought that 
it may be for the Victorian era to produce an Anthology like the 
Greek Anthology, whose characteristics are not severity or sub- 
limity, but artful simplicity and sweet lucidity: and far from 
looking back upon the present age as decrepit or indolent, or all 
the adjectives so freely showered upon it by jealous coteries or 
light-minded journalists, I believe it will be regarded with envious 
longing as a time of intense and superabundant vitality, when the 
very ease and width of performance lifted essentially second-rate 
writers into a position that had they been solitary artists they 
could never have gained. 

But the poet’s province, if not democratic, is none the less real 
and existent. The reading public, as it is called, does not read 
poetry, never did and never will; it is not even desirable that it 
should. It must ever be a case of “great verse and little clan.” 
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The young, the impulsive, and the happy few in whom the youth 
and impulse of the spirit is not vitiated by the ledger, the music- 
hall, the mean suburban house with its antimacassars and the 
smell of cooking, the hideous dullness of middle-aged commercial 
life—these are the poet’s audience,—the spirit which, instead of re- 
signedly accepting these unsightly things, resolutely detests them, 
questions them, flees from them, refuses to admit of their innate 
necessity, is the spirit of the idealist; it is when such a sacrifice is 
duly made, when beauty is tamely allowed to be extruded from 
life, when with a dim sense of apostasy the soul is hurried away, 
in dumb and apathetic rebellion, out of the anteroom of beauty 
into the gross warehouses of middle-class ideals, then it is that 
the loss is deplorable. When, on the other hand, the abnegation 
is heroically and majestically made, the whole action swims up 
into the region of moral beauty, of which the region of artistic 
beauty is but a shallow counterpart. But we are speaking now 
of a large class of spirits capable of artistic ideals, but not cap- 
able of high moral ideals, for whom the sense of beauty is meant 
to be the zadaywyds, to conduct them gently to the presence of 
Truth. To both of these regions, the moral and the artistic, it is 
the privilege and the duty of the poet to point the way. 

No doubt the truest conquest would be to be independent of all 
accessories ; but we are speaking here of what is practicable, not 
of what is impossible. The task of the poet is to provide an 
anodyne; not to attempt to explain away scientific fact and natural 
truths, still less to attempt to array them into line, but to trans- 
fuse them with emotion. No! he must boldly face the fact that 
there is much in nature, much inwrought in the world’s design, 
which is vulgar and degrading and ineffectual and base, and that 
man must therefore try to be effective and pure and high; he 
must recognize that nature is often essentially indifferent, brutal, 
cruel; he must therefore be careful and kind. He may admire 
the exquisite intricacies, the savage and majestic gravity of 
nature, but he must cut himself adrift as far as possible from her 
ruinous principles; that is his duty, to show to the world as far as 
possible what he is taught by the innate creative sense to be orderly 
and permanent and divine, and to teach his hearers as resolutely to 
overlook and neglect what is transitory and disordered. In this 
age of specialization, no complete or comprehensive view of life or 
nature is possible; the only way to be steady, to be effective, is to 
keep some window open from the workroom of the present on the 
sky and sea of future and past—“ opening on the foam of perilous 
seas in faery lands forlorn.” To many this window is worship; to 
some duty, to some love, to some art; at sundry times and in divers 
manners the Father speaks: and the mission of the poet is to all 
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dumb and beautiful souls struggling with base surroundings, or 
degrading taints of inheritance, or stupid misinterpretation, who are 
apt to learn, or to think that they have learnt, after a series of sicken- 
ing defeats, that the world is hard, vile, and horrible, and that it is 
better to fall back on materialism after all. The sedentary hot- 
headed reviewers who say hard things of our conscientious if con- 
scious verse-writers may be, nay, are bound to be, outside the reach 
of these sweet moods and influences. We do not advance a para- 
mount, or universal authority for poetry; we only say that it is an 
essential and elementary need of the human heart, in the majority 
of those natures which testify that the world is rising out of the 
bestial and the superstitious and the material, into what is ethereal 
and enlightened. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


THE PRESENT DEPRESSION: ITS CAUSES, 
CONSEQUENCES, AND CONTINUANCE. 


THE natural tendency of mankind to regard the existing state of 
things, whatever the instance may be, as the most remark- 
able that has ever occurred in the history of the world, has 
now more justification than usual in reference to the present 
severity of industrial depression in this country. More Royal 
Commissions than one have investigated difterent branches of the 
subject, and from more sides than one. A Royal Commission is 
even at this very time enquiring into the condition of agriculture. 
The reports at present published, laborious as they have been, have 
scarcely covered the whole of the field. Even had they succeeded 
in chronicling every detail, they would probably have failed in sug- 
gesting a remedy; at all events, for the present they have been 
powerless to do so. 

Periods of depression as bitter—possibly in some respects even 
more severe—have been experienced in this country in former 
times, though the altered conditions, the greater complication of 
modern life, the more elaborate machinery by which affairs nowa- 
days are conducted, give the present troubles a peculiar bitterness 
unknown before. Earlier in this century, in 1821, in 1847, in 1857, 
in 1866, to mention no other years, sutierings as great, perhaps 
even greater, have been experienced. The present season of dis- 
tress has witnessed no overwhelming monetary panic—for the 
one which threatened was promptly averted—no sudden rise in 
the rate of interest—for the rate of interest has been on the whole 
extremely even, and almost uniformly low,—no enormous increase 
in the number of bankruptcies—for the number, though consider- 
able, has not been extraordinary,—no gigantic catastrophe as has 
often been experienced before. But in one characteristic the de- 
pression through which this country is now passing stands almost 
entirely alone. History, so far as its records supply information, 
has hardly shown any period of commercial trouble continued so 
long, during which political anxiety has been but little present. 
Thus the troubles have depended on economic causes alone. 
Various estimates have been made of the limits of time over 
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which the present depression extends. The Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into this subject in 1885 dated the comn- 
mencement of the depression which it sought to investigate ten 
years previously, that is, as far back as the year 1875. Between 
1886 and 1890 trade somewhat, though not generally, improved. In 
that year the Baring crisis occurred, and depression returned with 
increased force. During nearly the whole period agricultural de- 
pression has continued. That first commenced with bad seasons 
corresponding to those in 1794-1795, in 1799-1800, and in 1804- 
1812, commemorated in Tooke’s History of Prices. In the 
present case, “ From 1875 to 1877 there was a succession of bleak 
springs and rainy summers, producing short cereal crops of inferior 
quality, mildew in wheat, mould in hops, blight in other crops, rot 
in sheep, disease in cattle, deteriorating the finer grasses of pas- 
tures, throwing heavy lands into foul condition,” as is described 
in Mr. Prothero’s article on “Agricultural Depression” in the 
Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. 1. p. 564. “The sunless 
ungenial 1879,” Mr. Prothero continues, “ produced the worst har- 
vest of the century.” Had he written in 1894 he might have 
altered his judgment, and found in last year a lower depth still. 
Thus for nearly twenty years agriculture has been in a suffering 
condition ; and trading and industrial interests have not greatly 
advanced in the brief intervening periods of partial prosperity. 

Twenty years, though not long in the history of a nation, are a 
large part of the life of a man. The present generation of young 
men, including those now approaching middle life, have scarcely 
known what it is to see agriculture prosper, and scarcely either 
to see trade and industry receive their full reward. The loss of 
inducement to undertake many branches of active occupation has 
not been without influence on the habits of the country. Mean- 
while, having thus in a rough outline marked out the limits of the 
period within which this enquiry is bounded, some closer explana- 
tion of the subject itself is necessary. Depression has been de- 
scribed as “ A diminution and in some cases an absence of profit, 
with a corresponding diminution of employment for the labouring 
classes.” The phrase, however, “ Depression of Industry” is used 
in ordinary life very loosely and very freely. An exact definition 
is not possible, because the troubles which follow in the train of 
“Depression” affect different individuals and interests in very 
different manners. 

All classes are not attected alike. But as mentioned above “a 
diminution,” it may be an “absence of profit,” are among the 
symptoms. “ Diminution of employment” was spoken of as en- 
suing. This last would follow naturally. For if profit is absent or 
much curtailed, the capital engaged in an industry either disap- 
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pears or is removed. That this feature also has not been wanting 
will be shown later. 

The boundaries of our enquiry are thus wide. The time over 
which it extends is long. How can the present difficulties be 
explained? The task is by no meaus an easy one. There are 
sometimes diseases in the body politic, as there are in the human 
frame, of which, while the results are painfully manifest, the causes 
are obscure. These maladies are occasionally found in com- 
paratively few known examples. They may be obscure in their 
origin, and their symptoms may sometimes so closely correspond to 
those of other and better known complaints that their proper treat- 
ment may for a time be overlooked. 

And thus in the fabric of human society distempers and troubles 
occur, perplexing in the highest degree to those accustomed to 
discuss the causes which influence the economic weal and woe of 
nations, troubles so grave and yet arising from causes so difficult 
to explain that if they do not absolutely defy solution, at all events 
they present knots so hard to untie that the economist, like the 
physician, has in many cases to hold his hands. A metaphor rarely 
covers the whole of the ground occupied by the different problems 
it endeavours to illustrate, but the concluding words of the 
description we have given place one side of the resemblance pain- 
fully before us. The habit of modern life, more exacting than 
former times, is to consider the economist of no service to mankind 
unless he can suggest a remedy for most, if not for all, industrial 
and commercial troubles. More is expected from him even than 
from the physician. And yet there are times like the present when 
it is scarcely possible for the economist to do more than to narrate 
and to describe the phenomena which he witnesses. The real cause 
may not be the apparent cause. Though the symptoms may in a 
great degree correspond, they may be the sign of a different com- 
plaint from that diagnosed even by a careful observer. 

We will begin with some of the symptoms. The first we will 
remark on is the apparent pause in accumulation of fresh capital 
in the country. Cessation would be too strong a word. The 
process is apparently slackened, at all events for the time; for the 
present, accumulation seems certainly to have diminished. The 
balance-sheets of banks reveal this fact. Some increase of de- 
posits may be found among individual institutions, but on the 
whole the balances which the customers of the large banks of the 
country keep with them exhibit a tendency scarcely to increase, 
if not actually to diminish, This is what may naturally be ex- 
pected under the present condition of business. Employment 
for capital flags, prices drop, values shrink, and this diminution is 
reflected in all statements of account. The amount of money 
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“turned over” follows the same rule. The returns of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House exhibit a similar tendency. These were 
smaller in 1894 than in 1893, and show a very marked diminution 
as compared with 1890. The process of shrinkage continues. It 
is quite likely that the number of transactions remains the same, 
but the totals are less, and indicate not only smaller, but less 
profitable business. 

Formerly the deposits in banks increased steadily year by year. 
Now, as shown in the statements in the Heonomist,* that growth 
has ceased, if even the tide has not turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. The capital employed in banking, has, through economies 
effected by amalgamations, somewhat diminished. The accounts 
for 1894, for the first time for years, show a decrease not large 
but contrasting sadly with the progress of previous times.t The 
lists of new undertakings launched, of new loans, of additions to 
railways and other industrial concerns, tell the same tale. The 
amounts of these for 1894 show certainly an increase over 1893, 
but they are still a good deal below what has been registered in 
previous and recent years. Had a balance-sheet of the position 
of the country been made out, comparing the state of affairs at the 
end of the year 1893 with that on January Ist in the same year, 
it would probably have shown that the wealth of the country as 
a whole, valued in money, was less at the year’s end than at the 
beginning. Had the same process been repeated for 1894, there 
can be little doubt that a larger deficiency would have been re- 
corded on the “ year’s working.” 

The points referred to—the absence of accumulation and the 
absence of enterprise—are only quoted as examples. One thing is 
certain. Without accumulation of fresh capital the existing posi- 
tion of no country can be maintained. If nothing ever wore out, ac- 
cumulation, even only to preserve equilibrium, would not be needed. 
But the constant “wear out of capital” requires fresh “supply” to 
be provided. Unless there is progress there must be deterioration. 
Again the slackening, if not cessation, of accumulation has had 
this etfect, that the loss of income, through the break-up of con- 
siderable masses of “securities ” which represented investments in 
Trust Companies, South American bonds, and other similar under- 
takings, has not been replaced. No doubt every occupation has 
not felt the influence of the existing depression in the same 
manner. All classes, whether of traders or of non-traders, are not 
affected alike. That large class which is in the receipt of certain 
and fixed incomes in the form of salaries, whether arising from 
public or private employment, suffers, so far as income is con- 


* Economist, October 20th, 1594. 
+t Bankers’ Magazine, January 1st, 1895. 
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cerned, no disadvantage from the existing depression. They may 
find, if any change of employment takes place, that they cannot 
under some circumstances obtain the same salaries as before, but 
many have not experienced this difficulty, and as nearly every- 
thing they eat and nearly everything they consume is cheaper 
than previously, they are gainers and not losers. And to a great 
extent the labouring classes also have not suffered, or if they have 
suffered somewhat it has not been in an equal degree. Individuals, 
even amongst traders, have profited, especially where the price of 
the raw material used is a material element in cost of production. 
As purchasers are often content to pay conventional prices, the 
margin of profit has been greater in these instances. This has not 
been the case all round, but a sufficient number have profited to 
mitigate the general distress in a considerable degree. The saving 
to many through the reduced cost of agricultural produce has even 
been very large; and as the habit of mankind is to notice only 
what they see, and not to reflect on the possible results, the effect 
of these changes has not been thought out. 

The saving to individuals through diminished cost of what 
they use has been referred to lest any counterbalancing results 
should be omitted. 

To continue the narrative. The limits of time over which the 
present depression may be considered to extend have been marked 
out, some of the principal symptoms examined, and some of the 
reasons which have hindered recovery. Some of the mitigations 
have also been indicated. We must now endeavour to examine 
into the causes. 

The influence of strikes, and, further, of the fear of strikes, has 
not been inconsiderable. Some industries have been moved to 
other countries, others have not been continued as vigorously as 
might have been the case, through fear that hindrances may be 
placed in the way of prosecuting them. The comparatively recent 
coal strike inflicted very serious injuries on the country. No 
estimate is possible of the losses inflicted, through the sudden and 
serious rise in the cost of “ working power” caused by the increased 
price of fuel, on other industries besides those immediately con- 
cerned. Those who know what the ramifications of business really 
are, will best appreciate the force of such an influence as strikes. 

Again, there is the absence of enterprise which has followed on 
the disasters of the “ Liberator” class, the collapse of Australian 
Banking and of the South American securities which led up to 
the Baring failure. This influence is very important. The im- 
mediate effect of such a want of enterprise would be to pile up 
masses of unemployed capital here, if accumulation were pro- 
ceeding at its usual pace. But while accumulation does not 
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provide fresh funds, want of enterprise and absence of occupa- 
tion for capital cause large amounts to remain unused in the 
hands of bankers and bill brokers; the absence of employment 
for loanable capital accounts for the present low rate of dis- 
count. 

Nor should the condition of affairs in other countries, and par- 
ticularly in the United States, be quite omitted in considering this 
subject, though it is impossible here to do more than indicate that 
such influences have assisted to increase the general heaviness of 
the economic atmosphere. 

We have briefly indicated some of the causes which have assisted 
to bring about the present state of general depression in the country. 
There still remains the effect of the depression in the particular 
occupation, which has continued in difficulties the longest, and 
shown the least sign of improvement, namely, agriculture. 

The troubles of the times have affected all connected with the 
land very seriously. The matter is sometimes put in a somewhat 
blunt way. I have heard the question asked of people in the 
country, “Is there a single solvent landowner in your district ?” 
While the first reply was clear, “ Plenty, I hope,” a very different 
answer had to be given if a second question followed : “I do not 
mean, are they comfortably off, but could they live off their 
incomes as landowners?” This can now but seldom be the case. 
Where landowners have other resources, where they have funded 
property or house property in some populous centre or other 
means of support, they can hold on. Perhaps they may have to 
let their houses. Incidentally it may be remarked that a return, 
could such a document be provided, of the number of country 
houses let to other persons than their owners, because their owners 
were unable to afford to live in them, would be very instructive. 
Anyhow all, but the very best off, have to retrench severely. So 
far back as 1879, when agricultural troubles had, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely begun, the evidence of Mr. Druce before 
the Commission on Trade and Industry showed that the actual 
receipts on many estates were but small in comparison with 
the amounts on the rent-roll. 

Sir James Caird was perfectly in the right when, speaking before 
the same Commission, he attributed the general depression to 
that existing in agriculture. “ Everything,” Sir James said, 
“eomes from the land. There is every year a new creation of 
all that sustains life.” If this new creation does not take place 
every industry flags. 

In this part of the subject an endeavour must be made to es- 
timate the losses suffered by the different agricultural interests 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. It is only an estimate 
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that can be forthcoming. To commence with farming capital ; the 
“total cultivated area” in the United Kingdom is about 48,000,000 
acres. Of this there is situated in England, Scotland,and Wales 
rather more than 32,000,000 acres. To make an estimate of the 
loss of farming capital experienced is not an easy task. If taken 
at £4 an acre on the area just mentioned, it would approximate to 
£130,000,000. A loss of something like this amount appears to 
be allowed for in the Treasury Return of August, 1885, and it 
must be remembered that the depression has continued since. 
Hence the diminution in value must be even greater now. 

But this loss, serious as it is, represents only a small part of 
the drop in value experienced by landowners. From the cir- 
cumstances under which land is held, only a small part is ever in 
a usual way offered for sale. Hence what was sold generally 
fetched a good price. The old saying in favour of land as an in- 
vestment, that “the land cannot run away,” expressed the feeling 
with which an investment in it was made. Purchasers were 
satisfied with a return from land less than that received from 
consols. Land used to sell relatively higher than consols. The 
public funds are now standing at something over forty years’ pur- 
chase, a price never hitherto recorded ; meanwhile the drop in the 
value of land recently has been extreme. That the agricultural 
land of Great Britain has lost in selling value £15 an acre, as com- 
pared with fifteen to twenty years since, appears highly probable. 
This means a diminution in value of some £480,000,000—more 
than three-quarters of the whole of the National Debt of the 
country. Adding this sum, which is probably well within the 
mark, to the loss incurred in farming capital, it appears that the 
drop in value of agricultural property collectively cannot, speak- 
ing broadly, amount to less than the whole of the National Debt. 

The estimate has been placed in this manner because of the 
extreme difficulty which is always experienced in making state- 
ments of this description generally intelligible. Its correctness 
may be supported by other calculations. It was shown by Sir 
James Caird, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Trade and Industry, that the annual loss to the landlords of the 
country through agricultural depression could not be less than 
twenty millions a year, and undoubtedly was more. This was in 
1886. Since that time there has been a reduction of the Income 
Tax assessments of fully £6,000,000 a year. Thus to estimate the 
total diminution as £25,000,000 a year is considerably less than 
what is probable. 

Beyond the reduction to the landowner referred to by Sir James 
Caird, there is that to the farmer. This he considered as equal 
to the landowner’s loss. Besides this, he considered there was 
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£2,800,000 a year less spent in labourers’ wages. Thus the 
£25,000,000 a year has to be more than doubled, and an annual 
diminution of more than £50,000,000 a year in “ spendable income” 
must be allowed for. 

The loss experienced by subsidiary interests—the village 
carpenter, cart-builder, harness-maker, and the countless small 
industries set in movement by the income derived from land—is 
impossible to estimate, but it must be very considerable, and with- 
in about twenty years there is a very large diminution in the 
numbers of the men working on the land. The increase of per- 
manent pasture accounts for this. Wages also are being reduced. 

Reference may be made to other calculations which support, 
and indeed go further than, the estimate made by Sir James Caird. 
One of these is a calculation made by the Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in 1891. The reduction of the value of land shown in 
this statement varied from nought in one or two favoured districts 
to 75 per cent. in Oxford and on the Chiltern Hills, the average being 
more than 26 per cent.; that is more than a quarter for the whole 
country. ‘The selling price had gone down more in proportion than 
the rental. Land that used to sell at thirty years’ purchase hardly 
fetched twenty-five. This reduction in number of years’ purchase 
arises from several reasons,—doubt whether rents may not drop 
lower, doubt whether charges on land may not increase, and whether 
additional difficulties may not arise from legislation. The recent 
alteration in the death duties has not been without its effect. In- 
cidentally it is curious to notice how differently troubles of this 
character, which especially attack one industry, are treated in 
different countries. Thus in France the impét foncier, or land 
tax, was remitted some seven years since on the land devastated by 
the phylloxera ; in England the distress of the agricultural districts 
has been marked by their being selected to bear extra taxation. 

Another estimate is supplied by the Treasury Return of August, 
1885, referred to above. The calculation in this is based on the 
Income Tax Returns for 1883-1884, and the capital value of land 
is estimated at about £1,600,000,000—a diminution of a quarter of 
the value of this, the proportion roughly indicated by the calcula- 
tion of the Council of the Surveyors’ Institution, is sufficiently near 
the amount estimated above. 

Shown thus, the extreme nature of the depression through 
which the country is passing is made abundantly clear. 

The evidence in support of this estimate is indeed abundant : 
reference, however, may be made to the able paper read to the 
Farmers’ Club, by Mr. Turnbull, in May, 1893, on losses of agri- 
cultural capital in recent years. 

It may be argued that the drop in value, spoken of here. is 
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potential rather than actual, as only a small part of the land 
of the country is offered for sale; but as the drop in the annual 
income does take place, the reduction in the value of the property 
is as real as if the land had been actually put up for sale. If the 
annual income from any investment diminishes by half, and in the 
case of much landed property the drop of income has been much 
more than half, the value is diminished accordingly. 

To what can this diminution in value be ascribed? There is 
the natural competition of cheap produce from our colonies and 
other countries in British markets. 

Better climates, cheap production, cheap means of transit ac- 
count in great measure for the price at which these goods are 
brought in. 

Still these causes do not seem to cover the whole of the ground. 
It certainly appears that many commodities may be exported pro- 
fitably from countries in which the currency is depreciated, whether 
it be depreciated silver or depreciated paper, to countries whose cur- 
rency rests on a gold basis, which could not be so exported if their 
currencies were at par with that of the country to which the export 
is made. Take wheat from India for example. Silver prices re- 
main much as they were for Indian buyers in silver. But an 
exporter of Indian wheat to England gets a gold price for the 
commodity. With his gold he can buy in silver, or in what comes 
to the same thing, in silver drafts payable in silver, nearly twice as 
much silver for every £ sterling as he used to get. This being so, 
he gets nearly a double quantity of rupees for his gold price. 
Thus his wheat, when sold, really stands him at a very fair price 
even when sold at a very low price here, and the silver rupee the 
Indian seller gets will buy nearly as much as ever of the neces- 
saries he needs to purchase at home. 

The like argument applies to paper, because the dollar price of 
goods produced in the countries in question has not advanced in 
those countries in proportion to the fall in the paper as against 
gold. The seller of produce for gold can command a very large 
umount of paper dollars; he gets, in fact, an extra price for his 
commodities. At the present time it is stated that the price which 
the Argentine farmer receives in England for a sheep has to be 
multiplied about three times and a half when converted into his 
depreciated currency. Thus he can afford to take a very low price 
and yet prosper. He does not make much greater profits than 
before. The increase is perhaps restricted to his additional ex- 
ports. But he is protected from loss on his old amount of exports. 
This state of things must tend to increase supplies and lower 
prices here, and is a powerful factor in the present very low scale 
of prices. 
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In connection with this subject a point arises, a complete 
explanation of which has not yet been given. The statistics of 
production at home and of importation from abroad show that in 
1893 the supply of wheat, in proportion to population, was not so 
large as in some years previous, when the price was distinctly 
higher. The same circumstance, so far as the information at 
present supplied enables an opinion to be formed, appears to have 
occurred in 1894. Yet the price drops. In this case increased 
supply obviously does not account for the whole result, and 
questions of “exchange” come in. 

Few, however, probably none, will dispute the existence of 
agricultural depression. Different estimates may be made of 
its extent, and of its causes. From a desire not in any way to 
overstate the case, the estimate made here is considerably lower 
than what might fairly have been adopted. The question now 
comes on in connection with the whole subject of the depression 
now existing in this country, What has agricultural depression to 
do with that ? 

Agriculturists, landowners, all connected with the land are 
often spoken of as classes so apart from those forming the re- 
mainder of the population of this busy, industrial, commercial, 
manufacturing England, that it is sometimes assumed, sometimes 
even tacitly admitted, that the losses and distress of agricul- 
ture have no connection with the general well-being of the 
country. 

This is, however, an entirely erroneous view. It has been shown 
above that many subsidiary interests share in the prosperity and 
adversity of this one interest. Put on the narrowest ground alone 
that something like a fresh million a week is now not available for 
employment in other industries which used to be available for these 
purposes, the effect on the prosperity of the country must be very 
considerable. But the influence of agricultural depression extends 
far beyond this. 

Economic problems, though naturally showing themselves under 
new aspects, embody as a rule very old experiences, and the 
well-known fable of the “ Belly and the Members” exemplifies 
present circumstances as closely as if it had been spoken for 
the occasion. As in Coriolunus, so now the “belly” may fairly 
answer :— 


** «True it is, my incorporate friends,’ quoth he, 
‘ That I receive the general food at first, 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 
Because [ am the store-house and the shop 
O< the whole body ; but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ the brain; 
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And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live.” 
Coriolanus: Act I., se. i. 


The economic interpretation of the truth embodied in the old 
fable is this, that when profits in one very large industry—the 
largest industry of a country—are reduced from their ordinary 
level and become extremely low, profits in all other industries 
have a tendency to drop to that level. 

In a broad way this proposition expresses the truth. It de- 
scribes what occurs in ordinary life; when a business prospers men 
and capital are attracted to it; when it does not prosper both are 
repelled. Those already engaged in any business may continue in 
it though it may not be doing well. It may be difficult for them to 
move out of it owing to their own capital being fixed ; recent losses 
of capital in the country having also diminished the amount 
which might be put in. It may be more advisable for those en- 
gaged in an industry to remain in it than to attempt to turn their 
attention to other occupations which they do not understand, and 
which may be already filled; but the young, the energetic, the 
enterprising decline to enter into it; they turn to other occupations. 
Comparatively few farmers’ sons follow in their fathers’ foot- 
steps. The many men of other classes who used to come into 
farming, partly from business reasons, partly from a liking for a 
pleasant, healthy outdoor occupation, do so no longer. The 
“gentleman farmer” of a generation back is now almost unknown. 
If he still lives on, he has long since “retired,” and hangs about his 
county town where his fondness for horses, his tales of old times, 
make him still a centre of local interest. Meanwhile, the ranks of 
other callings, shopkeepers, solicitors, doctors, are overcrowded. 
Complaints are loud that other callings share in the decadence, 
and the drop in profits goes on and increases. 

Some of the principal causes of the present depression have now 
been described. 

For its long continuance there is another reason, which is not 
without considerable influence—the vast size of the area affected. 
In many respects the present condition of the civilized world 
differs from any which has existed before. Increased facilities of 
communication, increased facilities of correspondence, the railway, 
the telegraph, the telephone have made the business world nearly 
all over the surface of the globe practically one market. And this 
unification certainly appears to cause it to retain for a longer 
time than previously any impress which has been put upon it. 
The equalization of rates,—the general level of prices—seems 
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likely, under these circumstances, to continue longer at one point 
than previously, and for a very simple reason. The mass in- 
fluenced is so immense and extends over so large a portion of 
the world’s surface, that some unusual force would be required to 
effect a sudden change, and even when a change does come it is 
likely to be longer before it becomes effective. 

Beyond all these is there any other reason’? The symptoms of 
illness, as mentioned in an early part of this paper, sometimes arise 
from a different source to that originally believed to be the cause. 
Most of the events of the depression of the present time corre- 
spond with those which would follow on an appreciation of the 
standard of value. One must write cautiously on this point. The 
din of currency controversies is in the air. In the present paper 
every effort will be made to avoid controversy. 

That there has been a general drop in prices is shown by the 
tables of “Index Numbers,” published by Mr. Sauerbeck and by 
the Economist. The proportion of the change which has taken 
place in the last fifteen or twenty years is not brought out in 
exactly a similar way in both these tables. This is a natural result 
from the fact that precisely similar methods have not been 
followed in both, but it has this advantage, that these calculations 
—not absolutely identical in details, though based on the same 
main lines—strongly corroborate each other. The drop in prices 
shown by Mr. Sauerbeck approaches 40 per cent. for 1894 as com- 
pared with five-and-twenty or thirty years since. That shown by 
the Economist is less, though also very large. 

Thus there is an admitted drop in prices. <A general fall in 
prices, an appreciation of the currency, a rise in the purchasing 
power of the standard, may in one sense be regarded as simply the 
same thing looked at from different points of view. 

This idea underlies the dictum of J. S. Mill: “As the whole of 
the goods in the market compose the demand for money, so the 
whole of the money constitutes the demand for goods.” 

What then can have happened to alter the position of the 
currency relatively to the goods exchanged against it? The ques- 
tion is an old one. So far back as 1880, Professor Francis A. 
Walker wrote on it as follows, referring to the change made by 
Germany in the standard of value: “The second iminediate con- 
sequence of the German demonetization has been an enhance- 
ment of the purchasing power of gold, now left, throughout 
pretty much all Europe, to perform the whole office of money 
which six years ago was performed by a money-mass, composed 
both of gold and silver. The latter having been thrown out of its 
use as full-valued money, and remitted to the purposes of small 
change or banished to the East, the value of the former has, by a 
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necessary consequence, risen greatly, even in the few years that 
have intervened since that disastrous act was accomplished.” 
(Professor Francis A. Walker, Money in its Relations to Trade, 
and Industry, p. 191.) 

Economic problems are often difficult to realize, and there are few 
things which appear more incomprehensible than that the legis- 
lation of any other country can alter the purchasing power of the 
circulating medium of this country. A man looks at the sovereign 
which he takes out of his pocket and he says to himself: “This is 
the same thing, or a similar thing, as I had five-and-twenty years 
since; how then can it have altered?” A sovereign contains the 
same weight of gold of the same fineness as it did five-and-twenty 
years since, but as part of a standard of value it is in a perfectly 
different position now from what it was in then. Then it was a 
member of a comparatively small community, now it forms part 
of the standard of value of the civilized world. The number— 
the quantity of the gold coins now used is larger, no doubt, than 
twenty years since; but the number—the quantity of the goods 
measured against them is much larger in proportion. The in- 
fluence of the superstructure of credit in the form of banking 
arrangements, now more or less in existence in every civilized 
country, may in some degree modify this, but cannot supersede it. 

There would be nothing in the circumstances of such an 
appreciation to prevent large bank reserves of specie from being 
maintained, nor would it be inconsistent with a low rate of dis- 
count. An “appreciation ” would, indeed, probably be accompanied 
by a low rate of discount, though this would be dependant on other 
causes. 

Those desirous to pursue this subject further than the limits of 
this paper will permit may study with advantage what occurred 
after the gold discoveries in Australia and California. Prices rose, 
not uniformly, as the late Professor Cairnes foretold with an 
ingenuity of argument that few economists have surpassed. He 
had also the unusual privilege of chronicling that what he foretold 
had taken place, within certain limits accounted for by deficient 
information. We appear now to be witnessing a movement the 
reverse in the main of what took place then. Explanations are 
given now, as they were given then, that other factors than an 
alteration in the purchasing power of the standard of value were 
predominant. Eventually the fact was admitted. 

Where proof is so difficult opinions must be expressed with 
caution. Improved methods of production, no doubt, must te con- 
sidered. Post hoc does not always prove Propter hoc, but the 
general substitution of gold for any other standard—with the 
exception of those countries with a depreciated currency—through- 
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out Europe and in America, without a sufficient increase in supply 
to countervail the increased use, is in itself enough to suggest 
that such an event may have occurred, while the circumstance 
that the “depression” from which we are suffering is not re- 
stricted to this country alone, but is extended over many countries 
similarly circumstanced, may be a sign that this is the case. The 
question is complicated by the fact that prices in silver-using 
countries have not varied in the same proportion as prices in 
gold-using countries. Had the “ medium of exchange” been simi- 
lar in both, specie would have been remitted and prices equalized. 
But the difference in standard prevents this from taking place ; 
meanwhile, though our own standard of value remains unaltered 
in form, we may "probably be experiencing an alteration in its pur- 
chasing power dependant on the legislation of other countries. 
Should this be the case, serious as the thought is, it cannot be 
expected that the existing depression will pass away soon. And 
serious also must be the effect on our prosperity as a nation. 

Some hope has been expressed that recent gold discoveries in 
South Africa and elsewhere may tend to alter the position of 
affairs by an increase in the quantity of the circulating medium. 
In time this result may follow. The effect of the increased supply 
from Australia and California thirty or forty years since is quoted 


in support of this idea, but the monetary laws of the world and 
the business condition of the world are now so entirely different 
from what they were at the date of those discoveries that a similar 
result can hardly be expected now. If any improvement whatever 
arises from this cause it is likely to be very slow and very gradual. 


R. H. Ineuis PALcrave. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


In the Litany we are made to pray for preservation from sudden 
death, but how infinitely more sorrowful is a long-drawn, hopeless 
struggle for life! How many of us, if we were sincere, would pray 
rather to be spared the flickering in the socket, the feverish rallies, 
the deadly faints, the ever-deepening helplessness ? 

For many weeks the whole nation was sunmoned each morning 
to what it knew was the death-bed of one who was, till lately, among 
the foremost figures in the public view. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was never seen at his best unless fighting against tremendous odds. 
Reckless beyond all men’s reckoning in prosperity, he was wont to 
be swift and dangerous as Rupert when hard pressed. As in the 
days of his vigour, so in this last mortal struggle with the King of 
Terrors, he yielded to the irresistible only when all power of resist- 
ance had ebbed away. 

When the end came at last one sighed, almost as much from 
relief for the release of the sutierer and those who watched 
beside him, as from regret for the gallant soul that had gone to 
its rest. 

For it was a gallant soul. Lord Randolph’s sternest critics never 
denied that, and the place he won for himself in the popular fancy 
was, at one time, second only to that held by Mr. Gladstone. 
Despite the petulant self-will which flung him out of power, despite 
the failure of physical faculties which was so painfully visible dur- 
ing the last two years of his life, Lord Randolph remained, to the 
last, first favourite among his Party with a very large section of the 
people. No one can doubt that, who was in London during the 
closing weeks of his life, for one had only to lend an ear to the talk 
on the cabstands, the streets, even at the public-house doors, to hear 
anxious discussion of the latest bulletins about “ Randy,” as he was 
affectionately called. 

The initial steps in this strange, eventful history were as little 
auspicious as those which led to its close. The borough of Wood- 
stock had been kept warm till some member of the House of Marl- 
borough should be ready to represent it. Lord Randolph was 
nominated at the General Election of 1874. Among the first to go 
there to support his candidature was Mr. (now Sir Edward) Clarke, 
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who was advertised to address a meeting. On his arrival, Mr. 
Clarke was brought into a room where thirty or forty respectable 
burgesses were seated. These received him with such encourage- 
ment as may be had from the bumping of thirty or forty sticks and 
umbrellas on the floor. Gradually it dawned upon him that this 
was the meeting he had been invited to address. “But is the 
candidate not to speak?” he asked. “ Well, sir,’ was the reply, 
“the fact is our candidate is a young gentleman with no experience 
of public speaking, and we think it is better he should not appear.” 
Whereupon Mr. Clarke made representations that the times were 
of that nature that any Tory candidate who wished to be returned 
must put inan appearance. A meeting, consequently, was arranged 
for the following Saturday, to be addressed by Lord Randolph. The 
candidate appeared in due course, equipped with plentiful notes, 
decorously disposed in orthodox fashion in the crown of his hat. 
These notes got hopelessly disarranged, with fatal etfect upon con- 
secutive oratory. Lord Randoph completely broke down. 

On the following Monday Mr. Clarke was at the Conservative 
Central Office when a representative of The Globe arrived to say 
that they could make neither head nor tail of Lord Randolph’s 
speech. Mr. Clarke was ready for the occasion, and promptly wrote 
out an eloquent address, which was printed in due form, and had, 
it may be presumed, excellent effect, for the Conservative can- 
didate came out at the top of the poll. 

Few persons can have foreseen that the slim, nervous young 
dandy who came from Woodstock to swell Disraeli’s majority in 
the new Parliament was so soon and so powerfully to influence the 
fortunes and policy of the Conservative Party. Disraeli himself 
must have been as unconscious of the watchfulness of the disciple 
who took a seat behind him as he was of the fervour and fidelity 
with which Lord Randolph was to exalt his leader’s memory when 
that leader should have passed from the scene. 

Not until six years later did Churchill’s opportunity come, and 
he was ready for it. Pulverized as it had been at the polls, dis- 
pirited by a defeat as crushing as it had been unexpected, the 
Conservative Party in the Commons assembled on the benches 
behind the kind-hearted, mild-mannered country gentleman upon 
whom had been laid the duty of leading it against the fiery and 
radiant captor of Midlothian. The prospect was not encouraging 
for the broken Tories. The conditions of the campaign were so 
unequal that it seemed almost ludicrous to draw the sword. When 
the young and untried champion stepped into the ring, few among 
the new Members knew him even by sight, and the old ones only 
remembered Randolph as having made, a couple of years pre- 
viously, an isolated and bitter attack on Mr. Sclater-Booth, the 
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“ponderous mediocrity with a double surname” who was President 
of the Local Government Board in Mr. Disraeli’s Ministry, and had 
introduced a scheme of County Government on popularly elective 
lines. “I have,” Lord Randolph had said on that occasion, with 
his inimitable air of cultivated effrontery, “no objection to the 
President of the Local Government Board dealing with such ques- 
tions as the salaries of inspectors of nuisances, but I do entertain 
the strongest possible objection to his coming down here with all 
the appearance of a great lawgiver to repair, according to his small 
ideas and in his little way, breaches in the British Constitution.” 
He had appealed to the Tory Party not to barter away their 
cherished institutions “for such Brummagem trash as this Bill, 
stuffed with all the little dodges of a President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board,” and had declared that he “ had ransacked the whole 
arsenal of denunciatory phrases, and had not found any that ade- 
quately expressed his estimation, or his want of estimation, of the 
measure.” This onslaught was stamped on the memories of Mem- 
bers of the former Parliament by a comical incident. Speaking as 
he was from copious notes, the sheets got mixed up in the course 
of his address, some of them fluttered from his hand and fell in a 
gentle shower round the object of his denunciation, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, who was sitting immediately below Churchill, and who 
collected and courteously handed them back to his assailant. 
Seldom, however, has the House of Commons been more quickly 
forced to recognize the merits of a speaker. Lord Randolph made 
his start in the new Parliament on a peculiarly unpromising and 
unpopular subject—as the chief opponent to Mr. Bradlaugh being 
allowed to take the oath. The record of that long and bitter 
conflict teems with piquant incident; here—a reflection of the 
Burke-and-dagger scene, when Churchill, after quoting from one 
of Bradlaugh’s works, ended by flinging it with melodramatic 
contempt on the floor of the House; there—the smoke of a warm 
encounter with Mr. Gladstone about the authority of a disputed 
passage in Origen. His early speeches on this subject were a 
trifle too rhetorical to please the sense of the House; but Churchill, 
too, was sensitive; he quickly amended his manner, and then it 
was discovered (and none realised this sooner than Mr. Gladstone) 
that the Tory Party had developed a new debater, supple, pungent, 
dangerously adroit, a perfect master of Parliamentary procedure, 
and curiously able to blend personalities after the democratic taste 
with the traditions of Parliamentary chivalry. Northcote himself, 
unable to the last to shake off the habits of reverence due by an 
ex-private secretary towards his old chief, Mr. Gladstone, began to 
turn in moments of perplexity to that notable corner below the 
gangway which the famous Fourth Party claimed as their camp. 
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More and more, as the years of that Parliament rolled on, did men 
forget their distrust of the madcap “Member for Woodcock”; and, 
more significant still, more and more pressing became the demands 
from the great industrial centres for speeches from the young David 
who never shrank from an encounter with Goliath. 

Space will adinit of no more than one extract from the sayings 
of this platform crusade, but it shall be a characteristic one, con- 
taining a specimen of the audacious, yet good-humoured, personal- 
ities which, at that period, served so greatly to endear the speaker 
to his vast audiences. Speaking at Blackpool, on January 24th, 
1884, he alluded to— 


‘* A couple of the Gladstonian advertisements which appeared in the papers the 
other day. The first described the journey of a deputation of working-men from 
the pure and immaculate borough of Chester to Hawarden Castle (it has always 
appeared to me somewhat incongruous and inappropriate that the great chief of 
the Radical Party should reside in a castle). One would have thought that the 
deputation would have been received in the house, in the study, in the drawing- 
room, or even in the dining-room. Not at all. That would have been out of 
harmony with the advertisement ‘boom,’ Another scene had been arranged. 
The working-men were guided through the ornamental grounds, into the wide- 
spreading park, strewn with the wreckage and ruins of the Prime Minister’s sport. 
All around them lay the rotting trunks of once umbrageous trees ; all around 
them, tossed by the winds, were boughs and bark and withered shoots. They 
come suddenly on the Prime Minister and Master Herbert, in scanty attire and 
profuse perspiration, engaged in the destruction of a gigantic oak, just giving its 
last dying groan. They are permitted to gaze and to worship and adore, and, 
having conducted themselves with exemplary propriety, are each of them presented 
with a few chips as a memorial of that memorable scene. 

‘Is not this, I thought to myself as I read the narrative, a perfect type and em- 
blem of Mr. Gladstone’s government of the Empire? The working-classes of this 
country sought Mr. Gladstone in 1880. He told them that he would give them 
and all other subjects of the Queen much legislation, great prosperity, and uni- 
versal peace, and he has given them—nothing but chips. Chips to the faithful 
allies in Afghanistan, chips to the trusting native races of South Africa, chips to 
the Egyptian fellah, chips to the British farmer, chips to the manufacturer and 
artisan, chips to the agricultural labourer, chips to the House of Commons itself. 
I ask you who have followed with care the events of Parliament, to carry your 
minds back to the beginning of 1880, to the demonstration of Dulcigno, to the 
slaughter of Maiwand, to the loss of Candahar, to the rebellion of the Transvaal, 
to the Irish Land League with all its attendant horrors, to the scenes in the 
House of Commons, to the loss of freedom and dignity sustained by that assembly, 
to the abortive Sessions, to the Egyptian ‘muddle with its sham military glories, 
to the resignation of Cabinet Ministers, to the spectacle recently afforded of two 
Ministerial colleagues openly defying each other, to the illusory programme 
spread before you for the coming year, to the immense dangers and difficulties 
which surround you on every side—turn over all these matters in your minds, 
search your memories, look at them as you will: I ask you again, is there in any 
quarter of the globe, where the influence of Mr. Gladstone’s Government has been 
felt—is there one single item, act, expression, or development on which you can 
dwell with any pride or even satisfaction? Is there one single solid, real, sub- 
stantial construction or improvement which can benefit permanently or even 
momentarily, either directly or indirectly, your own countrymen at home, your 
own countrymen abroad, or any worthy portion of the human race? Chips you 
will find, nothing but chips—hard, dry, unnourishing, indigestible chips. To all 
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those who leaned upon Mr. Gladstone, who trusted in him, and who hoped for 
something from him, chips, nothing but chips. To those who defied him, trampled 
upon his power, who insulted and reviled his representatives and his policy, to 
the barbarous Boer and the rebel Irish—to them, and to them alone, booty and 
great gain.” 

Listened to in the cold light of after days, these echoes from a 
distant battlefield sound hollow enough. The language may be 
extravagant, the imagery strained, the conclusions imperfect and 
strongly partisan. But in the heat of combat this oratory did not 
fall wide of its purpose. It made men laugh. Churchill’s hearers 
laughed and were ready to swear by the speaker who amused 
them ; his readers next morning laughed and picked out favourite 
phrases to be repeated from mouth to mouth. Randolph Churchill 
became the man of the moment. 

In the House of Commons, too, Churchill, at the close of the Par- 
liament in 1885, was in command of an enthusiastic following far 
beyond the devoted band of three who, with himself, composed the 
redoubted Fourth Party. It was not in the nature of things that 
the prestige of the official Opposition leaders should remain un- 
dimmed by the brilliance of the strategy displayed below the 
gangway. Sir Stafford’s gentlemanly remonstrance with the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. W. H. Smith’s sound common-sense, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s stern, but cultivated, resistance, were all of the first 
quality of their kind; but to deal with Ministers who had begun 
by relegating political economy to the spheres of Jupiter and 
Saturn, had proceeded to lay Alexandria in smoking ruins, and 
had wound up by abandoning the gallant Gordon to his fate, there 
was required a method of warfare far different from the time- 
honoured tactics of parade. The devotion inspired among young 
Tory Members by Lord Randolph’s incessant watchfulness and 
skilful attacks far outweighed the misgiving sown by some of his 
sayings among the disciples of an older and more orthodox school. 
It had required, indeed, something more than the ordinary Conser- 
vative stomach to digest the speech delivered by him in the 
Edinburgh Music Hall in Deceinber, 1883, largely devoted to 
an exposition of the merits of the French Revolution. Had that 
speech stood alone, not only would Lord Randolph’s sphere of 
influence been severely limited, but the Fourth Party itself, had it 
ever come into existence, would have been reduced to half its pro- 
portion. But that speech did not stand alone. It was but one of 
a series of brilliant platform performances, which secured to its 
author, first the attention, then the approval, and, lastly, the un- 
grudging devotion of a good half of the mass upon whom the 
franchise was about to be conferred. 

A significant incident took place after the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration in June, 1885. Lord Salisbury had undertaken 
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the formation of a Stop-gap Government to conclude the necessary 
business of the session and carry on affairs till registration of the 
new constituencies had made an appeal to them possible. Before 
Parliament adjourned for the interval necessary for the re-elec- 
tion of Conservative Ministers, Mr. Gladstone, who still led the 
House, proposed to take into consideration the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Redistribution of Seats Bill. Northcote and the 
official Opposition supported him, and no surprise was caused by 
the resistance ottered by the Fourth Party to the proposal. But 
it was speedily apparent that Lord Randolph Churchill was at 
the head of more than his normal following of three. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach threw in his lot with the “ rapier and rozette ” group 
of the Opposition, and a minority of thirty-five Conservatives, 
representing the Party on which Churchill had bestowed the 
infelicitous title of “'Tory-Democrat,” went into the lobby against 
333 followers of Gladstone and Northcote. Men were puzzled 
by this demonstration, but it had the effect of showing that the 
Member for Woodstock had made himself a powerful factor in 
his own Party, and one that would have to be taken into account 
in the formation of any Conservative Administration. Churchill 
had indeed rendered himself indispensable; his position was re- 
cognized by his admission, per saltum, to Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
in July as Secretary of State for India. Howbeit, not many 
people had realized the weight of Lord Randolph’s influence 
upon the country till after his contest with Mr. John Bright 
for the representation of Birmingham at the General Election 
of 1885. Many Conservatives regarded it as a piece of fool-hardy 
bravado to beard the Tribune of the People in the very cradle 
and close preserve of Radicalism. The result justified the daring. 
John Bright only held his own by 4,989 votes against 4,216 cast 
for the Tory champion. 

It was a rapid rise, but more surprising events were in store ; 
not only had Lord Randolph made himself dreaded by his op- 
ponents ; he was also held in awe by his friends. He had the 
knock of hitting off the weak points in public men and crystalliz- 
ing them in epigram. It would perhaps be better to allow his pun- 
gent sneers at the “bourgeois placemen,” the “Tapers and Tad- 
poles,” the “Marshalls and Snelgroves,” of his own Party to sink 
into oblivion, were it not that in any just estimate of the remark- 
able rise of this man account must be taken of the means by 
which he overcame those forces of equal decency and density 
which oppose the progress of every free-lance. And every sarcasm 
which he poured on the heads of his own Party was atoned for 
tenfold by the ridicule with which he deluged his opponents. It 
was not till the following year, 1886, during the debate on the 
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Home Rule Bill, that he fixed on Mr. Gladstone the indelible 
taunt of being “an old man in a hurry.” But, indeed, he hardly 
ever rose in debate at this time, or appeared on a platform, with- 
out uttering some happy or stinging phrase, to be repeated next 
morning from ten thousand lips. How many of these were of 
his own coinage, or how many were minted in the elvish fancy 
of his close ally, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, may be matter 
for speculation ; the fact remains that these sayings contributed 
almost as much to his influence over what he irreverently termed 
“the old gang ”—Lord Beaconsfield’s former colleagues—as to the 
hold he acquired on the affection of the new electorate. 

It was at Sheffield, in 1885, that Lord Randolph made the first 
overtures towards that alliance between Constitutional Liberals and 
the Tory Party which he was to live to see so loyally cemented, and 
which was to have such far-reaching effects on the political destiny 
of his country. From this speech, as befitted the utterance of a 
Cabinet Minister, much of the irresponsible raillery, so character- 
istic of his earlier manner, had disappeared. It was pervaded 
instead by a grave and statesmanlike note of warning. After 
sketching the headlong course on which the Liberal Party had 
entered, and analyzing the position of those who, like Lord 
Hartington, could not be suspected of approving of it, he ended 
with these memorable sentences :— 


“*T say to Lord Hartington before you all, not by any backstairs intrigue and 
not by any secret negotiations, but in the face of this great meeting held in this great 
town and before all England, I say to Lord Hartington and his friends and follow- 
ing, words which were said to men nearly two thousand years ago, who were destined 
to become great political guides, I say to Lord Hartington and I say to his friends, 
‘Come over and help us !’” 


This appeal was repeated with greater emphasis and with ampli- 
fied detail before an immense meeting at Manchester on March 3, 
1886. In the interval Mr. Gladstone had once more become Prime 
Minister, had announced the conversion of himself and his Party 
to the policy of Home Rule for Ireland, and had given notice of the 
introduction of a Bill to carry it into effect. Churchill called on 
ail patriotic Liberals to join their ancient enemies in the formation 
of a new political Party, which he termed Unionist, to “combine 
all that is best of the Tory, the Whig, and the Liberal—combine 
them all, whether they be principles or whether they be men.” 
He warned his hearers against the separatist policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ which would be equivalent to a restoration of the Hep- 
tarchy.” As if conscious that it might be impossible to allay the 
animosity which his method of warfare had roused among Liberals 
against himself, he declared that if among the Tories there were 
persons with whom the Whigs would decline to serve, “ those per- 
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sons would willingly stand aside” in the formation of a Unionist 
Cabinet. 

The first fruits of this offer came a few days later in the resigna- 
tion by Mr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan of his seat in the Cabinet. 
Let it never be forgotten in any estimate of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s career how great was the part he played at this crisis, 
and how largely he contributed to turning the masses from the 
policy of separation. However much subsequent events may have 
obscured the just appreciation of this, it was fully recognized at the 
time, and, on the return of the Unionists to power, public opinion 
endorsed the appointment of Churchill as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Leader of the House of Commons. There were not 
wanting, indeed, mistrust and boding on the part of many Members 
of both Houses. They could not forget the bitter gibes which Lord 
Randolph had been wont to fling from below the gangway upon 
those who were now his colleagues in the Cabinet. Many of his 
public utterances had been so far at variance with Conservative 
habits of thought and principles that nothing but tremendous 
hazard could be discerned in entrusting the leadership to such 
young and rash hands. But these murmurings were soon hushed, 
overborne by plaudits won by the new Chancellor in his conduct 
of business during the six weeks of session in the autumn of 1886. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the enthusiastic confidence 
Churchill had secured from his followers when Parliament came to 
be prorogued on September 25th. Men went back to William Pitt 
for a parallel to this heaven-born leader. For the first time since 
1832 it was possible to look with contidence on the future before the 
Conservative Party. 

Never was whole-hearted trust more warmly given ; never did it 
encounter colder or more sudden disappointment. Late at night 
on December 22nd the Chancellor of the Exchequer drove to The 
Times ottice and handed in the announcement of his resignation. 
The cause alleged was a disagreement with his colleagues on 
ludicrously trivial items in naval and military expenditure. Let 
the cause have been far more considerable, nothing could excuse 
the manner of the abdication. The Queen, the Cabinet, the Party, 
the Nation—might all feel that they had received a scurvy return 
for their handsome treatment of the young statesman. How the 
Administration stood the shock, how Mr. Goschen’s accession to 
the Cabinet proved in the end to be an ample compensation for 
what it had lost and a contribution to its stability are matters of 
recent history, which Lord Randolph certainly did not foresee. He 
had reckoned on a one-man Cabinet, with himself asthe man. He 
made no secret among his friends of his confident belief that he 
would be in office again ina few weeks. But he had not calculated 
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on the impossibility of restoring confidence so rudely shaken. 
Men might still admire him and hold him in affection, but they 
could never again replace their trust in one who had broken up 
the very foundation on which it should rest. 

It is the gift of a great poet, without direct reference to, or 
narrative of, specific circumstances, to cast into enduring verse 
the ever-recurring phases of human occasion. So Browning had 
written in his Lost Leader lines which ran at this time in the 
minds of many of Churchill’s dismayed followers. 


** Blot out his name! let him never come back to us ; 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain ; 
False praise on our part, the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad, confident morning again.” 


This feeling was greatly intensified by a notable defect in Lord 
Randolph’s character. He had never cultivated a certain faculty 
of intercourse which, at this juncture of his career, would have 
stood him in good stead, of which his neglect was the more 
remarkable because it was a strong point in the Party leader on 
whom he modelled his whole career. Disraeli was a consum- 
mate master of suavity and consideration towards his followers ; 
Churchill was notoriously careless in this respect. He would 
permit himself to behave with coldness, and even with rudeness, 
to those with whom he had been on cordial terms the day before. 

His indifference to the rank and file of his Party, outside the 
circle of his intimate friends, had sown the seeds of resentment, 
which ripened into a formidable aggregate of hostile feeling after 
he had divested himself of power. Men who had been confident 
in, and proud of, his ability as a leader, found that when their 
faith in that was shattered, there was no fund of warmer feelings 
to fall back upon. He was feared rather than loved by the Party. 
Had it been otherwise—had Churchill gained half the hold on 
the affections of the House, which his immeasurably less brilliant 
colleague, W. H. Smith, secured—one of two things must have 
happened: either he must have returned speedily to office, or 
the Unionist Party must have split into two camys. As things 
were, however, it became evident, as soon as Parliament re- 
assembled, that the supporters who were ready to back Lord 
Randolph in any course he might take could almost be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand, and even this small band was soon to 
be reduced in numbers by reason of his inconsiderate dealings 
with them. Hereafter Lord Randolph was to fill the melancholy 
réle of a young man with a brilliant future behind him. 

The hopes of the Opposition for a rupture within the Unionist 
Party were fanned by the speech in which the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer explained his resignation. He told the House that 
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it would be idle to deny that, beyond the question of naval ex- 
penditure, which was the immediate and ostensible cause for his 
giving up the seals of his office, there were other matters of grave 
importance on which he held opinions differing from those of Lord 
Salisbury. A twitter of anticipation ran through the Gladstonian 
ranks, already sanguine as to the outcome of the Round Table 
Conference then sitting. From both sources they were destined 
to drink disappointment. Churchill, had he chosen, might have 
given the Government serious trouble as a watchful and bitter 
critic on their flank. He did not so choose. It must be admitted 
that, although at rare intervals he did attack his former colleagues, 
he did so only when they were taking a course to which he was 
conscientiously opposed. No rupture of the magnitude of that 
which had severed him from his colleagues could, indeed, fail to 
leave some traces of bitterness in personal intercourse; these, and 
the incidents they gave rise to, may now be dismissed for ever 
from memory. What may be recorded to Churchill’s honour is 
that he lent himself to no factious attacks on the Government 
policy. Writing privately to W. H. Smith during the debates on 
the Coercion Bill, four months after his resignation, on April 16th, 
1887, he expressed himself thus sympathetically :— 

** You have to fight two battles—one in Ireland against crime, the other in Par- 
liament against disorder. You must win both. The loss of one entails the loss of 
the other. As you are firm with respect to matters in Ireland, so you should be 
equally firm with respect to the rigid preservation of order in the House of 
Commons. . . . Excuse this lengthy letter. It deals with a general matter 
on which I feel much anxiety, and I greatly prefer communicating with you 
beforehand to expressing any difference of opinion with you in the House itself.” 

In the following year, when the Government determined on the 
appointment of the Parnell Commission, Lord Randolph drew up 
i Memorandum, dated July 17, 1888, containing his reasons for 
strongly objecting to such a course. The paper was ably drawn 
and temperately expressed, thoroughly statesmanlike, warning the 
Government against proceeding in a manner “ utterly repugnant 
to our English ideas of legal justice and wholly unconstitutional,” 
and based on arguments of which the soundness was, in great 
measure, made manifest by the result. 

Two years later, in March, 1890, when the report of the Com- 
mission was brought up for consideration, Lord Randolph vin- 
dicated his opinion in a powerful speech, in which he was not 
careful to spare the feelings of Ministers. He taunted them with 
the fact that the majority of one hundred with which he had led 
the House had now sunk to seventy, and he enforced his argu- 
ments by imagery of a kind to which public speakers, fortunately 
for their audience, rarely resort to. The appalling horror of the 
metaphor applied to the miscreant Pigott spread a chill along the 
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benches on both sides of the House. Nevertheless, the greater 
part of the speech won rapturous applause from the Opposition. 
The only immediate effect on the Ministerialists was the subtrac- 
tion of one from Churchill’s compact following. The late Mr. 
Louis Jennings, then Member for Stockport, who had clung to his 


idol through sunshine and storm, sprang to his feet and ex- 
claimed :— 


‘*It is said that I derive my opinions from my noble friend ; but occasionally 
and at intervals I am capable of forming opinions of my own, and such an intervai 


has occurred now.” 
He refused to be an accomplice in “stabbing his Party in the 
back,” and deserted Lord Randolph in the division. 

After this Churchill’s appearance in debate became more rare. 
Still at irregular intervals he used to take part in discussion, and 
never failed to delight his listeners in a way which was only ex- 
celled by one other Member of the House. 

A signal instance of his power to invest the dreariest subject 
with charm took place one drowsy Wednesday afternoon in June, 
1888. The debate was dull even according to the standard of 
Wednesday. The subject under discussion was Sir Edward Wat- 
kin’s Channel Tunnel Scheme. Every argument that could be 
used on either side had been repeated over and over again in 
former Sessions, and the discussion was being languidly kept up 
till enough Members should come down for a division. Lord Ran- 
dolph strolled listlessly into the House about four o’clock, stood at 
the bar pulling his moustache while Sir Hussey Vivian rolled forth 
his heavy periods, and, turning, asked a bystander what was the 
subject under discussion. Then he walked to his corner seat 
behind the Treasury Bench. “Randolph is up” was soon repeated 
through lobbies and smoking-room, and Members crowded in, 
curious to know what line he would take. They were not long in 
doubt. Lifting the subject as if by magic out of the mud where it 
had been floundering for hours, he invested his denunciation of the 
scheme with all the charm of wit and perfect lucidity. 

‘* The Hon. Baronet has told us that the proposed tunnel may be easily: blocked 
by certain machinery which he or some friend of his has invented, connected with 
a button which was to be touched by a Secretary of State in a Cabinet in Pall 
Mall. I ask whether such a ridiculous proposition was a worthy argument to be 
introduced into such a question as we have before us. Imagine a Cabinet Council 
sitting in the War Office around the BUTTON! Fancy the present Cabinet gathered 


together having to decide who should touch the BUTTON, and the difficulty of 
coming to a conclusion whether it ought to be touched !” 


It was enough. If there were any waverers before Churchill 
spoke there were none after, for it would have required strong con: 
viction to carry a Member through this cascade of ridicule. 


After the defeat of the Unionists at the polls in 1892, Lord Ran- 
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dolph threw in his lot heart and soul with his old colleagues. Alas! 
it was no longer the same lightning oratory which used to sting 
Mr. Gladstone to indignant retort. The wreck wrought by over- 
heavy drafts on the physical powers was only too manifest. The 
speech halted, the gesture failed; new Members who beheld him 
for the first time turned in wonder to ask if this, then, was the 
Randolph who had towered so high and fallen so low? It was a 
sorrowful sight. The House of Commons has been charged with 
many defects, but it is touching to see the gentleness with which 
it deals with one whom it has once learnt to admire. In the 
words of the Apostle, if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s career lies before the young politician 
as both a warning and as a model. The warning takes the some- 
what humdrum but eternally vital lesson that no spirit however 
imperious, no wit however poignant, no knowledge however com- 
plete—avails to render a man independent of his associates. The 
one-man force may develop itself in process of years, but it is the 
growth of habit that makes others bow willingly to despotism of 
this sort. A notable element in Lord Randolph’s failure was his 
impatience of the petits soins of every-day intercourse. His destiny 
might have been very differently shaped had he been at the pains 
to attach others to himself by ordinary civility. 


‘* Heee res et jungit, junctos et servat amicos.” 


The model is found in the enormous advantage secured by any 
young Member who chooses to master the complicated rules of 
procedure and precedent in Parliament. In nothing is knowledge 
more surely power than in this; without this the most brilliant 
gifts may be wasted, the most favourable opportunities thrown 
away. 

There are those persons of two extremes who are unable to see 
in Lord Randolph Churchill’s achievement more than one of these 
aspects. To those of one extreme his memory will remain that of 
a dazzling constellation which, when it sank below the horizon, 
left the heavens dark and the prospect without life. To those of 
the other extreme, his rise was the upward rush of the rocket, to 
be followed by the inglorious descent of the stick. But the great 
mass of his countrymen will have in mind the imperious force of 
the ascent, the pathos of the decline. Not later than his prime in 
years, but hopelessly bankrupt in health, Lord Randolph passed 
from the scene of his triumph and his fall. Who shall say it was 
too soon for us or for him? Nay, had the end been hastened by a 
few years, and the painful lapse of physical powers been exchanged 
for the earlier shock of sudden death, would not men have looked 
one another in the eyes, and said that here had been realized the 
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poet’s dream in the Odyssey, of existence in that blessed Syrian 
Isle, “ where disease is not, nor hunger, nor thirst; where, lest men 
should grow old, Apollo comes with Artemis, and slays them with 
his silver bow.” 

The effect of Lord Randolph’s ascendency will long out-live 
himself. It required the blow-pipe temperature of his energy to 
fuse the cast-iron prejudices of the Conservative Party into sym- 
pathy with the wants and aspirations of the new electorate. He 
effected this and did not remain to see the full results. The scope 
of these results will greatly depend upon the heads and hands 
charged with the policy of the Party in the next few years. There 
is a dangerous tendency to pure opportunism. If there is anyone 
strong enough to steer a steady course, gifted with Churchill’s fer- 
tility of resource, able to lay hold, as he did, of the popular imagi- 
nation, and capable, as he was not, of bringing out the best qualities 
of his associates, the future of the Constitutional Party in this 
country will be more auspicious than some of its best friends are 
able at present to believe. But if the decision on great questions 
of the hour is to be approached and undertaken solely with a 
view to their anticipated effect on the immediate fortunes of a 
political Party, and without regard to, or in defiance of, settled 
principles, disaster cannot long be postponed. What every great 
country stands in need of is a leader who will lead and not follow, 
having the confidence of a body of men who are indifferent to 
the allurements of office and are resolved to maintain a wise check 
on the forces of change. For such a Party, led by one of the 
magnetic power of Churchill, the country must look in the hour 
when prolonged adversity in commerce or serious restriction of 
employment shall have brought about the confusion of which we 
have long been on the brink; a Party which has learnt how to 
deal sympathetically and effectively with the pressure of social 
problems, without exciting vain hopes or erecting visionary ideals. 
Should the country look for this in vain ? 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE SCRAP-BOOK OF CANON ALBERIC. 


S. BERTRAND DE CoMMINGEs is a decayed town on the spurs of the 
Pyrenees, not very far from Toulouse, and still nearer to Bagnéres- 
de-Luchon. It was the site of a bishopric until the Revolution, 
and has a cathedral which is visited by a certain number of 
tourists. In the spring of 188—an Englishman arrived at this old- 
world place—city, I might call it, but there are not a thousand in- 
habitants. He was a Cambridge man, who had come specially 
from Toulouse to see St. Bertrand’s Church, and had left two 
friends, who were less keen archeologists than himself, in their 
hotel at Toulouse, under promise to join him on the following 
morning. Half an hour at the church would satisfy them, and all 
three could then pursue their journey in the direction of Auch. 
But our Englishman had come early on the day in question, and 
proposed to himself to fill a note-book and to use several dozens of 
plates in the process of describing and photographing every corner of 
the wonderful church that dominates the little hill of Comminges. 
In order to carry out this design satisfactorily, it was clearly ne- 
cessary to monopolize the verger of the church for the day. The 
verger or sacristan(I prefer the latter appellation,inaccurate as it may 
be) was accordingly sent for by the somewhat brusque lady who keeps 
the inn of the Chapeau Rouge; and when he came, the Englishman 
found him an unexpectedly interesting object of study. It was 
not in the personal appearance of the little, dry, wizened old man 
that the interest lay, for he was precisely like dozens of other church- 
guardians in France, but in a curious furtive, or rather hunted and 
oppressed, air which he had. He was perpetually half-glancing be- 
hind him; the muscles of his back and shoulders seemed to be 
hunched in a continual nervous contraction, as if he were expect- 
ing every moment to find himself in the clutch of an enemy. The 
Englishman hardly knew whether to put him down as a man 
haunted by a fixed delusion, or as one oppressed by a guilty con- 
science, or as an unbearably henpecked husband. The probabilities 
when reckoned up certainly pointed to the last idea, but still, the 
impression conveyed was that of a more formidable persecutor 
even than a termagant wife. 
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However, the Englishman (let us call him Anderson) was soon 
too deep in his note-book and too busy with his camera to give 
more than an occasional glance to the sacristan. Whenever he 
did look at him he found him at no great distance, either huddling 
himself back against the wall, or crouching in one of the gorgeous 
stalls. Anderson became rather fidgetty after a time. Mingled 
suspicions that he was keeping the old man from his déedner, 
that he was regarded as likely to make away with St. Bertrand’s 
ivory crozier, or with the dusty stuffed crocodile that hangs over 
the font, began to torment him. 

“Won't you go home?” he said at last ; “I’m quite well able to 
finish my notes alone; you can lock me in if you like. I shall 
want at least two hours more here, and it must be cold for you, 
isn’t it?” 

“Good heavens!” said the little man, whom the suggestion 
seemed to throw into a state of unaccountable terror, “such a 
thing cannot be thought of for a moment. Leave monsieur alone 
in the church? No, no; two hours, three hours, all will be the 
same to me. I have breakfasted, I am not at all cold, with many 
thanks to monsieur.” 

“Very well, my little man,” quoth Anderson to himself, “ you 
have been warned and you must take the consequences.” 

Before the expiration of the two hours, the stalls, the enormous 
dilapidated organ, the choir-screen of Bishop John de Mauléon, 
the remnants of glass and tapestry, and the objects in the treasure- 
chamber, had been well and truly examined; the sacristan still 
keeping at Anderson’s heels, and every now and then whipping 
round as if he had been stung, when one or other of the strange 
noises that trouble a large empty building fell on his ear. Curious 
noises they were sometimes. “Once,” Anderson said to me, “I 
could have sworn I heard a thin metallic voice laughing high up in 
the tower. I shot an inquiring glance at my sacristan. He was 
white to the lips. ‘It is he, that is—it is no one; the door is 
locked,’ was all he said, and we looked at each other for a full 
minute.” 

Another little incident puzzled Anderson a good deal. He was 
examining a large dark picture that hangs behind the altar, one of 
a series illustrating the miracles of St. Bertrand. The composition 
of the picture is well-nigh indecipherable, but there is a Latin 
legend below, which runs thus: “ Qualiter S. Bertrandus liberavit 
hominem quem diabolus diw volevat strangulare!” (How St. 
Bertrand delivered a man whom the Devil long sought to strangle.) 
Anderson was turning to the sacristan with a smile and a jocular 
remark of some sort on his lips, but he was confounded to see the 
old man on his knees, gazing at the picture with the eye of a sup- 
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pliant in agony, his hands tightly clasped, and a rain of tears on his 
cheeks. Anderson naturally pretended to have noticed nothing, 
but the question would not away from him, “ Why should a daub 
of this kind affect anyone so strongly?” He seemed to himself 
to be getting some sort of clue to the reason of the strange look 
that had been puzzling him all the day; the man must be a mono- 
maniac; but what was his monomania ? 

It was nearly five o'clock ; the short day was drawing in, and the 
church began to fill with shadows, while the curious noises—the 
muffled foot-falls and distant talking voices that had been percep- 
tible all day—seemed, no doubt because of the fading light and the 
consequently quickened sense of hearing, to become more frequent 
and insistent. The sacristan began for the first time to show signs 
of hurry and impatience. He heaved a sigh of relief when camera 
and note-book were finally packed up and stowed away, and 
hurriedly beckoned Anderson to the western door of the church, 
under the tower. It was time to ring the Angelus: a few pulls at 
the reluctant rope, and the great bell Bertrande, high in the tower, 
began to speak, and swung her voice up among the pines, and down 
to the valleys, loud with mountain-streams, calling the dwellers on 
those lonely hills to remember and repeat the Salutation of the 
Angel to her whom He called Blessed among women. With that 
a profound quiet seemed to fall for the first time that day upon 
the little town, and Anderson and the sacristan went out of the 
church. 

On the doorstep they fell into conversation. 

“ Monsieur seemed to interest himself in the old choir-books in 
the sacristy.” 

“Undoubtedly ; I was going to ask you if there were a library 
in the town.” 

“No, monsieur; perhaps there used to be one belonging to the 
Chapter, but it is now such a small place——” Here came a 
strange pause of irresolution, as it seemed. Then, with a sort of 
plunge, he went on; “But if monsieur is amateur des vieux 
livres, I have at home something that might interest him. It is 
not a hundred yards.” 

At once all Anderson’s cherished dreams of finding priceless 
manuscripts in untrodden corners of France flashed up, to die 
down again the next moment. It was probably a stupid missal of 
Plantin’s printing, about 1580; where was the likelihood that a 
place so near Toulouse.would not have been ransacked long ago by 
collectors? However, it would be foolish not to go; he would 
reproach himself for ever after if he refused. So they set off. On 
the way the curious irresolution and sudden determination of the 
sacristan recurred to Anderson, and he wondered in a shame-faced 
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way whether he was being decoyed into some purlieu to be made 
away with as a supposed rich Englishman. He contrived, there- 
fore, to begin talking with his guide, and to drag in, in a rather 
clumsy fashion, the fact that he expected two friends to join him 
early the next morning. To his surprise, the announcement 
seemed to relieve the sacristan at once of some of the anxiety that 
oppressed hiin. 

“That is well,” he said, quite brightly, “ that is very well. Mon- 
sieur will travel in company with his friends; they will be always 
near him. It is a good thing to travel thus in company—some- 
times.” The last word appeared to be added as an afterthought, 
and to bring with it a relapse into gloom for the poor little man. 

They were soon at the house, which was one rather larger than 
its neighbours, stone-built, with a shield carved over the door, the 
shield of Alberic de Mauléon, a collateral descendant, Anderson 
tells me, of Bishop John de Mauléon. This Alberic was a Canon 
of Comminges from 1680-1701. The upper windows of the 
mansion were boarded up, and the whole place bore, as does the 
rest of Comminges, the aspect of decaying age. 

Arrived on his doorstep, the sacristan paused a moment. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “perhaps after all monsieur has not the 
time ?” 

“ Not at all—lots of time—nothing to do till to-morrow. Let 
us see what it is you have got.” 

The door was opened at this point, and a face looked out, a face 
far younger than the sacristzn’s, but bearing something of the same 
distressing look, only here it seemed to be the mark, not so much 
of fear for personal safety as of acute anxiety on behalf of another. 
Plainly, the owner of the face was the sacristan’s daughter; and, 
but for the expression I have described, she was a handsome girl 
enough. She brightened up considerably on seeing her father ac- 
companied by an able-bodied stranger. A few remarks passed be- 
tween father and daughter, of which Anderson only caught these 
words, said by the sacristan,“He was laughing in the church,” words 
which were answered only by a look of terror from the girl. 

But in another minute they were in the sitting-room of the 
house, a small, high chamber with a stone floor, full of moving 
shadows cast by a wood-fire that flickered on a great hearth. 
Something of the character of an oratory was imparted to it by a 
tall crucifix which reached almost to the ceiling on one side ; the 
figure was painted of the natural colours, the cross was black. 
Under this stood a chest of some age and solidity, and when a 
lamp had been brought, and chairs set, the sacristan went to this 
chest, and produced therefrom, with growing excitement and ner- 
vousness, as Anderson thought, a large book, wrapped in a white 
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cloth, on which cloth a cross was rudely embroidered in red thread. 
Even before the wrapping had been removed, Anderson began to 
be interested by the size and shape of the volume. “Two large 
for a missal,” he thought, “and not the shape of an antiphoner ; 
perhaps it may be something good after all.” The next moment 
the book was open, and Anderson felt that he had at last lit upon 
something better than good. Before him lay a large folio, bound, 
perhaps, late in the seventeenth century, with the arms of Canon 
Alberic de Mauléon stamped in gold on the sides. There may have 
been a hundred and fifty leaves of paper in the book, and on almost 
every one of them was fastened a leaf from an illuminated manu- 
script. Such a collection Anderson had hardly dreamed of in his 
wildest moments. Here were ten leaves from a copy of Genesis, 
illustrated with pictures, which could not be later than 700 a.p. 
Further on was a complete set of pictures from the Psalter of 
English execution, of the very best kind that the thirteenth cen- 
tury could produce; and, perhaps, best of all, there were twenty 
leaves of uncial writing in Latin, which, as a few words seen here 
and there told him at once, must belong to some very early un- 
known patristic treatise. Could it possibly be a fragment of the copy 
of Papias On the Words of Our Lord, which was known to have 
existed as late as the twelfth century at Nismes?* In any case,his 
mind was made up; that book must return to Cambridge with him, 
even if he had to draw the whole of his balance from the bank and 
stay at S. Bertrand till the money came. He glanced up at the 
sacristan to see if his face yielded any hint that the book was for sale. 
The sacristan was pale, and his lips were working. 

“Tf monsieur will turn on to the end,” he said. 

So monsieur turned on, meeting new treasures at every rise of a 
leaf; and at the end of the book he came upon two sheets of paper, 
of much more recent date than anything he had yet seen, which 
puzzled him considerably. They must be contemporary, he 
decided, with the unprincipled Canon Alberic, who had doubtless 
plundered the Chapter library of S. Bertrand to form this priceless 
scrap-book. On the first of the paper sheets was a plan, carefully 
drawn and instantly recognizable by a person who knew the ground, 
of the south aisle and cloisters of S. Bertrand’s. There were curious 
signs looking like planetary symbols, and a few Hebrew words in 
the corners ; and in the north-west angle of the cloister was a cross 
drawn in gold paint. Below the plan were some lines of writing in 
Latin which ran thus: “ Responsa 12 mi Dec. 1694. Interrogatum 
est: Si inveniam? Responsum est. Invenies. Si fiam dives? 


* We now know that these leaves did contain a considerable fragment of that 
work, if not of that actual copy of it. 
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Fies. Si vivam invidendus? Vives. Si moriar in lecto meo? 
Ita.” (Answers of the 12th of December, 1694. It was asked: 
Shall I find it? Answer: Thou shalt. Shall I become rich ? Thou 
wilt. Shall I live an object of envy? Thou wilt. Shall I die in 
my bed? Thou wilt.) 

“ A good specimen of the treasure-hunter’s record : quite reminds 
one of Mr. Minor-Canon Quatremain in Old St. Pawl’s,” was 
Anderson’s comment, and he turned the leaf 

What he then saw impressed him, as he has often told me, more 
than he could have conceived any drawing or picture capable of 
impressing him. And, though the drawing he saw is no longer in 
existence, there is a photograph of it (which I possess), which fully 
bears out Anderson’s statement. The picture in question was a 
sepia drawing of the end of the seventeenth century, representing, 
one would say at first sight, a Biblical scene; for the architecture 
(the picture represented an interior) and the figures had that 
semi-classical flavour about them which the artists of two hundred 
years ago thought appropriate to illustrations of the Bible. On 
the right was a king on his throne, the throne elevated on twelve 
steps, a canopy overhead, soldiers on either side—evidently King 
Solomon. He was bending forward with outstretched sceptre, in 
attitude of command: his face expressed horror and disgust, yet 
there was in it also the mark of imperious command and confident 
power. The left half of the picture was the strangest, however. 
The interest plainly centred there. On the pavement before the 
throne were grouped four soldiers, surrounding a crouching figure 
which must be described in a moment. A fifth soldier lay dead 
on the pavement, his neck distorted and his eye-balls starting 
from his head. The four surrounding guards were looking at the 
King. In their faces the sentiment of horror was intensified: they 
seemed, in fact, only restrained from flight by their implicit trust 
in their master. All this terror was plainly excited by the being 
that crouched in their midst. I entirely despair of conveying by 
any words the impression which this figure makes upon anyone 
who looks at it. I recollect once showing the photograph of the 
drawing to a lecturer on Morphology, a person of, I was going to 
say, abnormally sane and unimaginative habits of mind. He ab- 
solutely refused to be alone for the rest of that evening, and he 
told me afterwards that for many nights he had not dared to put 
out his light before going to sleep. However, the main traits of 
the figure I can at least indicate. At first you saw only a mass of 
coarse matted black hair; presently it was seen that this covered 
a body of fearful thinness, almost a skeleton, but with the muscles 
standing out like wires. The hands were of a dusky pallor, covered, 
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like the body, with long coarse hairs, and hideously taloned. The 
eyes, touched in with a burning yellow, had intensely black pupils, 
and were fixed upon the throned King with a look of beast-like hate. 
Imagine one of the awful bird-catching spiders of South America 
translated into human form and endowed with intelligence just 
less than human, and you will have some faint conception of the 
terror inspired by the appalling effigy. One remark is universally 
made by those to whom I have shown the picture, “It was drawn 
from the life.” 

As soon as the first shock of his irresistible fright had subsided, 
Anderson stole a look at his hosts. The sacristan’s hands were 
pressed upon his eyes ; his daughter, looking up at the cross on the 
wall, was telling her beads feverishly. 

At last the question was asked. “Is this book for sale ?” 

There was the same hesitation, the same plunge of determination 
that he had noticed before, and then came the welcome answer, 
“Tf monsieur pleases.” 

“How much do you ask for it ?” 

“T will take 250 francs.” 

This was confounding. Even a collector’s conscience is some- 
times stirred, and Anderson’s conscience was tenderer than a col- 
lector’s. “My good man!” he said again and again, “ your book is 
worth far more than 250 frances, I assure you, far more.” 

But the answer did not vary. “I will take 250 francs, not more.” 

There was really no possibility of refusing such a chance. The 
money was paid, the receipt signed, a glass of wine (Vin de Limoux, 
not to be recommended) drunk over the transaction, and then the 
sacristan seemed to become a new man. He stood upright, he 
ceased to throw those suspicious glances behind him, he actually 
laughed or tried tolaugh. Anderson rose to go. 

“T shall have the honour of accompanying monsieur to his 
hotel ?” said the sacristan. 

“Oh no, thanks! it isn’t a hundred yards. I know the way 
perfectly, and there is a moon.” 

The offer was pressed three or four times, and refused as often. 

“ Then monsieur will summon me if—if he finds occasion ; he 
will keep the middle of the road, the sides are so rough.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Anderson, who was impatient to 
examine his prize by himself; and he stepped out into the passage 
with his book under his arm. Here he was met by the daughter; 
she, it appeared, was anxious to do a little business on her account ; 
perhaps, like Gehazi, to “take somewhat” from the foreigner whom 
her father had spared. 

“ A silver crucifix and chain for the neck ; monsieur would per- 
haps be good enough to accept it?” 
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Well really, Anderson hadn’t much use for these things; what 
did mademoiselle want for it ? 

“Nothing, nothing in the world. Monsieur is more than wel- 
come to it.” 

The tone in which this, and much more, was said was unmis- 
takably genuine, so that Anderson was reduced to profuse thanks, 
and submitted to have the chain put round his neck. It really 
seemed as if he had rendered the father and daughter some 
service which they hardly knew how to repay. As he set off 
with his book they stood at the door looking after him, and 
they were still looking when he waved them a last good-night 
from the steps of the Chapeau Rouge. 

Dinner was over, and Anderson was in his bedroom, shut up 
alone with his acquisition. The landlady had manifested a par- 
ticular interest in him since he had told her that he had paid 
a visit to the sacristan and bought an old book from him. He 
thought, too, that he had heard a hurried dialogue between 
her and the said sacristan in the passage outside the salle a 
manger, some words to the effect that “Pierre and Bertrand 
would be sleeping in the house” had closed the conversation. 
At this time a growing feeling of discomfort had been creeping 
over him, nervous reaction perhaps, after the delight of his dis- 
covery. Whatever it was, it resulted in a conviction that there 
was someone behind him, and that he was far more comfort- 
able with his back to the wall. All this, of course, weighed light 
in the balance as against the obvious value of the collection he 
had acquired. And now, as I said, he was alone in his bed- 
room, taking stock of Canon Alberic’s treasures, in which every 
moment revealed something more charming. “ Bless Canon Al- 
beric,” said Anderson, who had an inveterate habit of talking to 
himself, “I wonder where he is now? Dear me! I wish that land- 
lady would learn to laugh in a more cheering manner. It makes 
one feel as if there was someone dead in the house. Half a pipe 
more, did you say? I think perhaps you are right. I wonder 
what that crucifix is that the young woman insisted on giving me ? 
Last century, I suppose—Yes, probably. It is rather a nuisance of 
a thing to have round one’s neck—just too heavy. Most likely her 
father has been wearing it for years. I think I might give it a 
clean up before I put it away.” 

He had taken the crucifix off, and laid it on the table, when his 
attention was caught by an object lying on the red cloth just by his 
left elbow. Two or three ideas of what it might be flitted through 
his brain with their own incalculable quickness. “A penwiper? No, 
no such thing in the house. A rat? No, too black. A large spider? 
I trust to goodness not—no. Good God! a hand like the hand in 
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that picture!” In another infinitesimal flash he had taken it 
in. Pale, dusky skin covering nothing but bones and tendons of 
appalling strength ; coarse black hairs, longer than ever grew on a 
human hand; nails rising from the ends of the fingers and curving 
sharply down and forward, grey, horny, and wrinkled. He flew 
out of his chair with deadly inconceivable terror clutching at his 
heart. The shape, whose left hand rested on the table, was rising 
to a standing posture behind his seat, its right hand crooked above 
his scalp. There was black and tattered drapery about it; the 
coarse hair covered it as in the drawing. The lower jaw was 
thin—what can I call it ?—shallow, like a beast’s; teeth showed 
behind the black lips; there was no nose; the eyes, of a fiery yellow 
against which the pupils showed black and intense, and the exult- 
ing hate and thirst to destroy life which shone there, were the 
most horrifying feature in the whole vision. There was intelli- 
gence of a kind in them, intelligence beyond that of a beast, below 
that of a man. 

The feelings which this horror stirred in Anderson were the in- 
tensest physical fear and the most profound mental loathing. 
What did he do? What could he do? He has never been quite 
certain what words he said, but he knows that he spoke, that he 
grasped blindly at the silver crucifix, that he was conscious of a 
movement towards him on the part of the demon, and that he 
screamed with the voice of an animal in hideous pain. Pierre and 
Bertrand, the two sturdy little serving-men, who rushed in saw 
nothing, but felt themselves thrust aside by something that passed 
out between them, and found Anderson in a swoon. They sat up 
with him that night, and his two friends were at S. Bertrand by 
nine o’clock next morning. Anderson, though still shaken and 
nervous, was almost himself by that time, and his story found 
credence with them—though not until they had seen the drawing 
and talked with the sacristan. Almost at dawn the little man had 
come to the inn on some pretence and had listened with the deepest 
interest to the story retailed by the landlady. He showed no sur- 
prise. “It is he, itis he! I have seen him myself,’ was his only 
comment ; and Anderson’s friends elicited but one reply to all their 
questions : “ Deux fois je l’ai vu; mille fois je l’ai senti.” He would 
tell them nothing of the provenance of the book, nor any details of 
his experiences. “I shall soon sleep, and my rest will be sweet; 
why should you trouble me?” he said.* 

We shall never know what he or Canon Alberic de Mauléon 
suffered. At the back of that fateful drawing were some lines of 
writing, which throw some light on the situation. 


* He died that summer ; his daughter married, and settled at S. Papoul. She 
never understood the circumstances of her father’s ‘‘ obsession.” 
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“ Contradictio Sulomonis cum demonio nocturno. 
Albericus de Mauleone delineavit. 
V. Deus in adiutorium. Ps. Qui habitat. 
Sancte Bertrande, demoniorum effugator, intercede pro me 
miserrimo, 

Primum widi nocte 12” Dec. 1694: uidebo mox 
ultimum. Peccaui et passus sum, plura adhuc 
passurus. Dec. 29, 1701.* 

I have never quite understood what was Anderson’s view of the 
events I have narrated. He quoted to me once a text from Eccle- 
siasticus: “Some spirits there be that are created for vengeance 
and in their fury lay on sore strokes.” On another occasion he 
said: “Isaiah was a very sensible man; doesn’t he say something 
about night monsters living in the ruins of Babylon? These 
things are rather beyond us at present.” 

Another confidence of his impressed me rather, and I sym- 
pathized with it. We had been, last year, to Comminges, to see 
Canon Alberic’s tomb. It is a great marble erection with an 
effigy of the Canon in a large wig and soutane, and an elaborate 
eulogy of his learning below. I saw Anderson talking for some 
time with the Vicar of S. Bertrand’s, and as we drove away he said 
to me: “I hope it isn’t wrong: you know I am a Presbyterian— 
but—I have just ordered a trental of masses for Alberic de 
Mauléon’s rest.” Then he added, with a touch of the Northern 
British in his tone, “ I had no notion they came so dear.” 


The book is in the Wentworth Collection at Cambridge. The 
drawing was photographed and then burnt by Anderson on the 
day when he left Comminges on the occasion of his first visit. 


M. R. JAmeEs. 


* The Gallia Christiana gives the date of the Canon’s death as Dee. 31, 1701, 
“in bed, of a sudden seizure.” Details of this kind are not common in the great 
work of the Sammarthani. 
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Settling the Irish Land Problem ? 


To tHe Eprror or “ Tue Narionat Review.” 
Sir,— 
In an article on Irish affairs in The National Review for February, 
“ A Liberal Unionist M.P.” says: “ If the Unionists are wise, Mr. Morley 
may possibly settle the Land Problem next [this] Session, and so save them 
a world of trouble and difficulty.” It is very unfair to the Unionists to 
suggest that they will be in the remotest degree responsible for the failure 
of Mr. Morley to “ settle the Land Problem,” and that such failure will 
be in any measure attributable to want of wisdom on their part. Con- 
sidering the increasing trouble “ the Land Problem ” is giving at the pre- 
sent moment, not only in several countries in Europe where it was supposed 
to have been “settled” long ago, but even in America, it seems a wild 
flight of fancy to imagine that Mr. Morley could possibly settle it as 
regards Ireland in this Session, even could he be supposed to wish to do 
so. It is true that, economically, the present universal agricultural de- 
pression affects Ireland less than most countries, on account of the char- 
acter of Irish farming and of the nature of its staple products; but it 
is also true that agrarian agitators have artificially made any settlement 
of the question more difficult in Ireland than elsewhere. Their constant 
policy for the last fifteen or sixteen years has been to keep the farmers 
always persuaded that they are entitled to something more at the expense 
of the landlords than they actually have at the time being, or than they 
are likely to get in the immediate future; and thus, while leading the 
more steady and honest of the tenants gradatim along the road to what 
Mr. Gladstone used to call rapine, they have by discounting it prevented 
any Land Act producing even temporary contentment or settlement. 
They are already well ahead of any possible further Land Act. Not many 
days ago a “veteran reformer” assured a large Ulster audience pre- 
sided over by the Parish Priest, that tenants would be very wrong to pay 
landlords anything more than 63d. per acre capital value for their land. 
To talk of settling the Land Problem this Session is sheer nonsense. The 
Problem might possibly settle itself in the course of half a century, if 
abstention from further legislation could be secured for that period, 
Perhaps what your contributor means is that the Irish Land Acts might 
possibly be so amended this Session as to make it possible for Parliament 
(if it is “ wise”) to abstain from further legislation and perturbation of 
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farmers’ minds for a considerable time. Does such amendment depend in 
any degree on the wisdom of Unionists? ‘The Irish landlords have for- 
mally and emphatically declared that ‘they are willing to co-operate in 
amending the Land Acts on such points as require amendment, such 
as the clearing up of all doubts about the position of the judicial tenants 
at the end of the fifteen years term, and the provision of a less clumsy, 
costly, uncertain, and contentious mode of revising judicial rents from 
time to time.” * A considerable number of minor points are covered by this 
declaration. The Unionists in general will not be less “ wise” in this 
matter than the Irish landlords ; but what chance, or even possibility, is 
there of Mr. Morley proposing or agreeing to legislation that ‘“ wise” 
Unionists can co-operate in passing? Does not Mr. Asquith know what 
he is talking about when he lays 100 to 1 against it? Has not Mr. Morley 
told us that he will have no part in a measure to which the eighty Irish 
landlords in the House of Lords will agree ?—these Irish landlords, 
having shown themselves ready in 1870, in 1881, and in 1887, to agree 
to very serious and revolutionary infringements of their lawful rights of 
property which the Government of the day considered conducive to the 
settlement of the Irish Land Problem. Has not Mr. Morley told us that 
his Land Bill is to be framed on the lines of the Report of the Select 
Committee, a Report in which it is assumed (among other things) that the 
“ ordinary mind ” is better able to interpret a statute than the Judges of 
the Court of Appeal; that the “intentions of Parliament” are some- 
thing quite different, not only from the words of an Act of Parliament, 
but also from the expressed views of the responsible authors of such Act ; 
a Report which is not only founded on incomplete and onesided evidence, 
but which ignores or misrepresents a great part of that evidence ; a Report 
which, with a few exceptions, to give it a fallacious appearance of fairness 
and moderation, proposes to sweep away all those reservations and safe- 
guards which, in Mr, Gladstone’s eyes, made the difference between what 
he considered an equitable land code and proposals which he said he was 
‘unable to distinguish from a policy of public plunder”—the constant 
policy of the Party to which belong five of the nine Members who agreed 
to the Report ; a Report which, under the pretence of carrying out the 
intentions of Mr. Gladstone, who said he expected his Land Act to confer 
benefits on landlords, recommends legislation which Mr. W. O’Brien 
says would inflict a staggering blow on Irish landlords from which they 
could never recover, and other Irish authorities boast would reduce rents 
over fifty per cent.? Can the proposed measure be one which Unionists, 
“if they are wise,” can possibly mould into an approximate settlement of 
Irish agrarian controversies? ‘To please and serve whom, must any Irish 
Land Bill brought in by Mr. Morley be framed? Firstly, his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, and secondly the Irish Members, whose votes he needs. 
What do the first want? Something to help “ fill up the cup” of the House 
of Lords. How would a measure that the Unionists, “if they are wise,” 


* A Reply to the Report of the Select Committee on Land Acis (Ireland), 1894. 
P. S. King & Son, 5, King Street, Westminster, 1895. 
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could persuade the House of Lords to pass serve their purpose? What 
do the Irish Home Rule Members want? They discovered fifteen or six- 
teen years ago that the Home Rule movement could only be kept alive 
by being yoked to an agrarian agitation. If Home Rule, though still, as 
long as it attracts eighty votes in the House of Commons, the primary 
policy of the Government, is, on the whole, in a sickly way, is it not 
largely due to the absence of any substantial agrarian grievance in Ireland 
to feed it on? Is it possible that Mr. Morley’s Irish supporters will allow 
him, while Home Rule is on the shelf, to destroy their only hope of future 
sustenance by securing, by compromise, the passing of a Bill which would 
extinguish such semblance of agrarian grievance as still exists? Mr. John 
Dillon and the Irish Home Rule Press have avowed with great candour 
that the object of the agitation that has been got up in Ulster over the 
Report of the Select Committee is to sap the Unionism of the Ulster 
Protestant farmers ; neither do the more outspoken of the Home Rulers 
conceal their conviction that, if a Bill is passed this Session that will 
approximately satisfy the Protestant agrarian agitators, they will take 
the benefit of it and vote solid against Home Rule at the subsequent 
General Election ; and that the only hope of obtaining the much-desired 
votes of Ulster Protestant tenant farmers lies in bringing in a Bill that 
would promise them wonders, and being able to represent that Unionists 
have prevented it from passing ; and that such benefits as the Bill promises 
can only be obtained by voting the present Government another lease of 
power at the General Election, Such being the conditions, it seems evi- 
dent that, unless it is held that it would be “ wise” of the Unionists to 
help to give effect to “a policy of public plunder” when the persons to be 
plundered are only Irish landlords, the chance of any approach to 
settlement of the Irish Land Problem this Session does not depend on 
the Unionists being wise, but rather on Mr. Morley ceasing to be a 
politician dependent on Irish Home Rule votes, and a member of a Cabinet 
engaged in “filling up the cup,” and becoming a beneficent and indepen- 
dent statesman. 
Your obedient servant, 
H. ve F. Monrcomery. 
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